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EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


The premature death of Benjamin Powell i June, 1905, sev- 
eral days before the Commencement at which he would have 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Cornell Uni- 
versity, made it impossible for him to superintend the publica- 
tion of his Doctor’s Thesis. ‘The task, therefore, of reading 
and correcting the proof has devolved entirely on the Editors of 
the Cornell Studies. 

They have been greatly aided in this task by Dr. L. L. 
Forman, of Cornell University. It is hoped that the result 1s 
such as would meet with the approval of Dr. Powell. 


PREFACY, 


In this treatinent of Irichthonius and the Three Daughters of 
Cecrops but little is reyguired by way of introduction. [ think 
the body of the work may speak for itself. Even a short sketch 
of the work done by me in the study of religion, myth, and ritual 
would be of little practical value to my readers. My plan has 
been to study the sources, for this particular myth as fully as 
possible, and to adapt to my use the information thus gained 
from the classical writers. It seemed to ime wise to treat the 
subject broadly, rather than to hew to one hard and fast line and 
try to make everything conform to a preconceived view. Se 
many changes and influences come into the history of a myth 
that a great deal of allowance has to be made for peculiar features 
which do not belong to it originally. 

[ have tried to arrive at the truth and to present it, although 
at one time I may adopt a sugyestion from one author and at 
another time discover the truth in an author whose ideas are 
opposed to those of the first. However for a complete survey, 
one must take many points into consideration, the etymology of 
names, whether the divine personage in question was a persontfi- 
cation of some natural phenomenon, or a beast, bird, reptile or 
insect, a totem, a spirit of the crops, or an historical personage. 
This I have endeavored to do and my results are hereinafter set 
down. ‘The writers whose works are used in my text are carefully 
credited with cach reference. ‘The work of Miss J. EH. Harrison, 
who has discussed this myth more than any other writer, has 
been especially helpful. The literary sources are put in a 
body at the end. 

The myth, which must be one of the most ancient at Athens, 
was not written down until somewhat late in her history, so that 
the classical evidence, although appearing somewhat bulky, is 
not always satisfactory and is often but a repetition of some 
previous account. I have begun the discussion with the different 
classical accounts of the myth and have then passed on to an 
attempted explanation of its meaning and that of the ritual con- 
nected with it. As will be seen, anthropology has entered largely 
into the discussion throughout. 


ERICHTHONIUS AND ‘THE THREE DAUGHTERS OF 
CECROPS. 
° 

Antigonus Carystius (Historiae Mirabiles, xii)' quotes Amele- 
sagoras, the Athenian, who is telling the reason why no crow 
flies over the Acropolis, and why no one could say that he had 
ever seen one. LHe gives a mythological cause. ‘* Phe yoddess 
Athena was given as a wife to Hephaestus, but when she had 
lain down with him, she disappeared and Hephaestus, falling to 
the ground, spent his seed. The earth afterwards gave birth to 
Erichthonius, whom Athena nourished and shut wp ina chest. 
This chest she gave into the keeping of the daughters of Cecrops, 
Agraulus, Pandrosus and Herse and evjotned upon them not to 
open the chest until she returned. She then went away to 
Pellene* to bring a mass of rock, that she might fortify the 
Acropolis. ‘I'wo of the daughters of Cecrops, Agraulus and 
Pandrosns, opened the chest and saw two serpents coed about 
Erichthonius. It is said that a crow met Athena as she was 
returning with her load and told her that Hrichthonius was ex- 
posed. When the goddess heard this, she threw down the mass 
of rock, which is now Mount Lyeabettus, and hurried to the 
Acropolis. On account of this evil message, she told the crow 
that it would be unlawful for it to approach the Acropolis.”' 

Ifuripides in the Ton (1. 23)’ refers to the story and writes that 
Athena placed two serpents as guards over Erichthonius. She 
then gave him to the Aglauridian maidens (up@evas “AyAauptac) 
to keep. Again in the Ion (1. 272 ffl. )°, he refers to the fate of 
the maidens. ‘They broke the conmmand of the goddess and at 
their death stained the rocks with blood (7. e., threw themselves 


over the edge of the Acropolis). 


4Mommsen (Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 498. N.) thinks this was the 
Thracian Pallene. 
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Apollodorus tells the story in detail (ili, 14, 6)": “Some say 
that Erichthonius was the son of Hephaestus and Atthis, the 
daughter of Cranaus, but others say of Hephaestus and Athena, 
as follows: Athena visited Hephaestus to see about the prepara- 
tion of her armor. He, being deserted by Aphrodite, was over- 
come with desire of Athena and tried to assault her, but she, 
being a virgin, did not permit it. He spent his seed on the 
thigh of the goddess and she, having wiped it off with a piece of 
wool, threw it on the ground, whence Frichthonius was born. 
Athena brought up Erichthouius without the knowledge of the 
other gods, wishing to make himimmortal. She put him ina 
chest and gave it to Pandrosus, the daughter of Cecrops, telling 
her not to openit. The sisters of Pandrosus, however, opened it 
through curiosity and saw the infant enfolded by a snake. Some 
say they were caughi by the snake, and some say they went mad 
on account of the rage of Athena, and threw themselves down 
from the Acropolis. Mrichthonius was brought up in the sanct- 
uary of the goddess and afterwards dethroned Amphictyon, and 
ruled as king at Athens. On the Acropolis he set up a wooden 
image of Athena; he tustituted the festival of the Panathenaea 
and married the nymph Praxithea; by her he had a son 
Pandion,’’ 

The scholiast on the Tliad, B 547’, tells this story, in part 
word for word as Apollodorus does; he derives the name of 
Krichthonius from épov, the wool used by Athena, and from y@dv, 
the earth from which the child was born. 

Ovid refers to the myth (Metamorphoses, ii, 552 fil.)° and 
speaks of Erichthonius as created without a mother. He was 
shut up in a chest and this was given to the three maidens 
to keep unopened. Pandrosus and Herse obeyed, but Aglaurus 
opened the box and saw the child and snake inside. Again in 
the second book of the Metamorphoses (1. 749)', Ovid says that 
Aglaurus disclosed the secret. 

Hyginus m lus Fabulae (166)* tells the story, saying that 
Vulean had made golden chairs of adamant" for Jupiter and 


@Soliq aurea cx adamante. 
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the other gods. When Juno sat down, she was unable to rise. 
Vulcan was sent for to loose his mother, but he denied that 
he had any mother, being angry because he had been thrown 
out of heaven. Bacchus, however, made him drunk and 
brought him into the council of the gods, where he loosed Juno 
aud was given by Jupiter the right to ask for whatever he wished 
as areward. Neptune was angry at Minerva and inctted Vulcan 
to demand her in marriage. Vulcan did so and lis request was 
granted, but Minerva repulsed the god and Itrichthonius was 
born from the earth in accordance with the usual story. He was 
of the form of a serpentin the lower part of his body. His name 
came froin é€pis, ‘‘strife’’, and y@ev, *‘earth’’. Minerva nurtured 
him secretly and gave himina chest to Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and 
Herse, so that they might guard him, When the maidens opened 
the chest, a crow made it known to Minerva, and the maidens, 
seized with madness, threw themselves into the sea. 

In his Astronomica (ii, 13)’, Hyginus* tells the myth in 
connection with his account of the éonstellation, Heniochus, the 
Charioteer, or in Latin, Auriga. Hyginus says that Hratos- 
thenes, the Alexandrian scientist, calls this constellation ‘' Frich- 
thonius’’, ‘* because Jupiter, when he saw that EHrichthonius was 
the first man to yoke horses four abreast admired lis ingenuity, 
since he was doing just as Sol did, who first employed quadrivae 
among the gods. Besides guvadrigac, Erichthonius introduced 
also sacrifices to Athena and built a temple on the Athenian 
acropolis.’’ 

In the story of FErichthonius’ birth, Hyginus, quoting 
Euripides as an authority, merely notes that Vulcan was carried 
away by Minerva’s beauty and asked for her favors. He was 
refuscd and then tried to assault her, with the before-mentioned 
result. Minerva covered the seed with dust and Erichthonius 


* Schanz declares that it can be proved that the Fabulae and the Poetica 
Astronomica were written by one and the same Hyginus (see his Geschichte 
d. rom. Jyiteratur? in I. Muller’s Handbuch, viii, 2, 331.) Some later au- 
thorities refer the Fabulae and Astrononnica to different authors. 
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was born (Hyginus gives his etymology), concealed in the 
chest, and given to the daughters of Krechtheus (s/c). ‘‘ They, 
out of curiosity, opened the box and saw a snake, became mad, 
and threw themselves down from the citadel at Athens. ‘The 
snake fled to the shield of Minerva and was brought up by her. 
Some say that Enchthonius had limbs like a snake. He, while 
a youth, instituted the Panathenaic games and he himself raced 
in the quadriga, for all of which he was placed among the stars.’’ 

Pausanias writes (i, 18, 2)” that Athena put Frichthonius in 
a box and gave him to the three sisters, telling them uot to pry 
into the box. Pandrosus obeyed, but the other two opened it, 
went mad and threw themselves down from the Acropolis where 
it was precipitous. 

Tertullian in commenting on Vergil, writes (De Spectaculis, 
9)" that Krichthonius, born of lust, was not a snake, but was the 
devil himself. 

Philostratus (Apoll. Epist. vil, 24)" mentions the fact that 
Athena, the goddess of the Athenians, at one time gave birth to 
a serpent. He does not mention Erichthonius by name, nor the 
three sisters. 

Lactantius tells the story (Divin. Instit. 1, 17)" just as 
Hyginus does in his Fables, with this variant only, which 
Apollodortus also implies, namely, that Vulcan made arms for the 
gods and so was granted a wish by Jupiter. Lactantius, continu- 
ing the story, writes that Minerva shut the child up in a box 
With a snake. We holds up the morals of the pagan divinities to 
ridicule and in his Hpitome (9, 2)" he again mentions Erich- 
thonius as springing like a fungus out of the earth. 

Probus, Servius, and) Philargyrius, commenting. on Vergil 
(Georg. ili, 113)". write that Erichthonius was a child of Tlectra 
aud Jupiter, but in their time that was not mentioned. He 
was said to be a son of Vulcan and the Earth. The story of 
Vulean and Minerva is told and the etymology of Hyginus is 
given. Then Servius says, ‘“moreover, he is said to be the 
first who employed guadrigae, so that he might the more 
properly conceal his snake-feet.’’ 
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Augustine writes (De civ. dei, xviii, 12) that Erichthonius 
was the child of Vulcan and Minerva, but because the ancients 
wished Minerva to retain her virginity, the story of the struggle 
with Vulcan was told and the birth of Krichthonius was said to 
be from the earth, the name coming from ‘‘ strife’? and ‘‘earth’’. 
He furthermore adds that Vulcan and Minerwa had a temple in 
common at Athens, where there was exposed to view a boy en- 
circled by a snake. Since he was in this temple, common to 
Minerva and Vulcan (Paus. i. 14, 6)", and since his parents 
were unknown, the child was said to he the son of these two 
divinities. Augustine concludes, ‘‘the former myth tells the 
origin of his name better than this latter account.’’ 

Tactantius Placidus, the scholiast, in his Nar. Fab. (ii, 12)" 
records that at Athens the maidens carried color materials 
(pigmenta)" in baskets in a sacred rite in honor of Minerva. 
Among these, distinguished by her striking appearance, Herse, 
the daughter of Cecrops, was seen by Mercury. Accordingly he 
approached her sister, Aglaurus, and begged her to bring him 
to Herse. But Aglaurus demanded gold for her service and 
Minerva was greatly offended at her avarice, on account of which 
she had also opened the little box entrusted to the care of her 
sisters and, moreover, had done this against the express command 
of the goddess. So Minerva, having tortured her, turned her 
intoarock. Placidus is evidently mixing narratives and is either 
writing from metnory or from a distorted version of the original 
story of the chest and the fall from the rock of the Acropolis. 

Fulgentius in his Mythologiae (ii, 14)” says that Jupiter 
granted a wish to Vulcan in return for services rendered in 
making thunderbolts. He gives the account of the struggle 
with Minerva. srichthonius was born and, with a snake as 
guardian, was put in a hox and given to Aglaurus and Pandora 
(sic). Erichthonius first invented the chariot. 


“JI have given reasons later why it seems better to emend this ‘“‘ pig- 
menta’’ to ‘‘ figmenta.’’ 
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The Scholia Bernensia on Vergil’s Georgics (iii, 113)” record 
that Gaudeutius said that the boy, conceived in lust, was born 
with lower limbs like a snake and that he employed a chariot in 
order to conceal the hideousness of lus body. 

The Etymologicum Magnum tells us that Krechtheus was also 
called Erichthonits (s. v. "Epeydevs)". The story runs that 
Hephaestus was called in to assist Zeus at the birth of Athena, 
by splitting his head with an axe. Athena sprang forth and 
Hephaestus pursued her, but was repulsed by the goddess. The 
etymology of the snake-limbed Erichthonius is given as Apollo- 
dorus gives it, that is from épov, the wool used by Athena in 
cleansing herself, and from y@ev, earth. 

The scholiast on Plato's Timaeus (426)” and also the account 
given in the Mythographi Graecci (ed. Westermann, pp. 359- 
360)" follow the Etyinologicum Magnum. Eudocia, the Byzan- 
tine writer, in her Violarium, gives the story in three different 
places, all of which agree in substance, uamely, I° (p. 7)** con- 
cerning Athena; CCCI, (p. 151)”, where it is told of the birth 
of Itrechtheus ; and CCCLV, (p. 159)”, where it is connected 
with Erichthonius as usual. 

A. summary shows the story as follows: Hephaestus, for some 
reason (as a reward from Zeus or simply carried away by her 
beauty), attempts a union with Athena, the maiden-goddess. In 
a struggle he is repulsed, loses his seed, and as a result, Erich- 
thonius 1s born from the carth, without a mother. A variant 
story is indicated when Apollodorus (iii, 14, 16) records that he 
was said by some to be the son of Atthis, Cranaus’ daughter’, 
and of Hephaestus, and Servius recalls that he was once regarded 
as the son of Ivlectra and Jupiter. 

frichthonius was in the shape of a man-child, according to 
Amelesagoras, Ifuripides, Apollodorus, Ovid, Pausanias, Lactan- 
tius, Augustine, and Fulgentius; but according to Hyginus, 
Servius, the Scholia Bernensia, the Etymologicum Magnum, and 


wee eee Bee ome ne ae meme eae ne CU Qe poe o-oo 


“Miss Harrison (Mythology and Monuments, p. xxvi) makes the mistake 
of saviny. ‘** son of Atthis and Cranaus.”’ 
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Hudocia, he was half man and half serpent. Philostratus and 
Tertullian seem to imply that he was all serpent. 

‘richthonius is protected by Athena secretly, concealed ina 
box, and given into the charge of the three daughters of Cecrops, 
Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and Herse, who break their trust and open 
the box against the orders of Athena. ‘ 

Kuripides and Hyginus-state that all the sisters were blame- 
worthy. Amelesagoras, Fulgentius (?), and Athenagoras (Legat. 
pro Christ. 1)" say that Aglaurus and Pandrosus were guilty ; 
Apollodorus and Pausanias say Aglaurus and Herse, and Ovid 
says Aglaurus alone was guilty. Aglaurus is implicated in all 
cases and so may be regarded as the guilty one, while Pandrosus 
Is innocent. 

Amelesagoras and Ifuripides speak of two snakes, and a vase in 
the British Museum (Cat. Tf 418; Roscher, Lex., vol. i, p. 1307) 
shows two (see Fig. 8). Ovid, Apollodorus, Hyyinus (Astr.) 
Lactantius, Augustine and Fulgenutins, also a vase by Brygus 
(Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 88) know of only one snake (see 
Fig. g). 

Kuripides, Apollodorus, Pausanias, and Hyginus say that the 
girls went mad and threw themselves from the Acropolis, but 
Apollodorus also gives another version, according to which they 
were said to have been killed by the snake. 

4richthonius grew up, became ruler of Athens, had a son 
andion, invented guadrigae (Vergil, Georg. ili, 113), instituted 
games In honor of Athena, and built a temple for her. He was 
finally placed among the stars as the constellation Auriga. 

The history of the three sisters is short. It will be necessary 
to study briefly the history of each sister separately. The evi- 
dence may be found also in Roscher’s Ausfiihrliches Lexicon in 
the articles, Aglaurus by Roscher, Pandrosus by H. Lewy, and 
Herse by Seeliger. Aglaurus is treated by Toepffer also in the 
Pauly-Wissowa Real-Iéncyclopadie. 

Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and THerse were the daughters of Cecrops 
and Aglaurus. Cecrops was said to be an early king of Athens ; 
he was an emigrant from Egypt or Phoenicia and his wife 
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Aglaurus was the daughter of Actaeus, first king of Athens. 
Besides the three daughters, they had one son, Jirysichthon 
(Apollodorus iii, 14, 2%; Pausanias i, 2,6"; Kuripides, Ion 492)”. 

The daughter Aglaurus is called by Suidas (s. v. Bouwex. ypayp. )”" 
the daughter of Actaeon, as are also Pandrosus and Herse. In 
this account there is a probable confusion with the mother 
Aglaurus, who was the daughter of Actaeus. Aglaurtis was be- 
loved of Ares and had by hima daughter Alcippe ; this daughter 
was violated by Halirrothius, the son of Poseidon, and, in conse- 
quence, he was killed by Ares. Aglaurus seems to have been 
blameworthy in opening the chest and was either killed by the 
snake or threw herself froin the Acropolis. 

According to the story told by Ovid (Metamorph. ii, 710-835)’, 
Hermes fell in love with Herse at the Panathenaic festival (ac- 
cording to Ptolemaeus in Schol. Il. A 334" VPandrosus is the 
bride of Hermes), and asked Aglaurus to further his suit with 
her sister, Athena, however, remembering Aglaurus’s former 
disobedience, filled her with envy of Herse and Aglaurus refused 
to permit Hermes to visit Herse;: she was, in consequence, 
turned into a stone. TLactantius Placidus also refers to this 
version, 

Pandrosus was the sister of Aglaurus and IJerse, or, according 
to Seamon (Stidas, Pou, ypaye.)", sister of Phoenice and 
daughter of Actaeon. Pandrosus, 1f we follow the common story, 
alone obeyed the command of Athena. She appears as the 
mother of Ceryx by Hermes (Pollux, viii, 103%; Schol. II. 
A 334"; Schol. Aeschines, 1, 20); according to others Aglau- 
rus was the mother of Ceryx (Pausanias, i, 38, 3)”. This 
Ceryx was the tribe father of the family of the Ceryces in the 
Hleusinian service; by Hesychius”, Suidas, and Harpocration 
(s. Vv. KypuKces)” he is merely said to be the son of Hermes: no 
mother is mentioned. 

Herse, the third sister, was the beloved of Hermes (Apollod., 
Hii, 14, 3°; Ovid ii, 710-835’; Lact. Plac., Fab., ii, 12)", and by 
him she bore Cephalus. According to the Regilla inscription 
(C. L. G. 62850)”, Ceryx was the son of Hermes and Herse. 
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Ceryx is thus seen to be assigned as a son to each of the three 
sisters in turn. ‘This is to be explained (CToepffer, Attische 
52) by the fact 


uu 


Genealogie, p. 83°; Gruppe, Griech, Myth. p. 
that later, when Athens and [leusis had formed a close political 
union, there came to be an identification or parallelization of the 
three daughters of Cecrops with the Charites ar Horae, Auxo, 
Thallo, and Carpo, who were closely associated with Hermes at 
Fleusis (C. I. A. i, 5%; also s. v. Aglaurus, Pauly-Wissowa). 
Other relationship with Attica is shown by the fact that Cephalus 
was said to be the son of Hermes and Herse, and the Cephalids of 
Thoricus were related to the Ceryces of Eleusis (Gruppe, 
Griechische Mythologie, p. 51)." 

This connection 1s mentioned later in the discussion of the 
origin of Herse and was noticed by C. Robert (De Gratis Atticis 
in Comment. Momimsen, p. 143 ffl.). 

These triads of Aglaurides and Charites or Horae are possibly 
related also to the four Ionian nymphs (luvides vingdae), mentioned 
by Pausanias (vi, 22, 7)" and Strabo (vill, 356).  Pausanias 
records that there was a sanctuary of these nymphs near a spring 
at Heraclea, a village not far from Olympia. ‘Their names were 
Calliphaea, Synallaxis, Pegaea, and Iasis. Persous who bathed 
in this spring were cured of bodily pains. Pausanias adds that 
the nymphs were called Ionian from Ion of Gargettus, who emi- 
grated hither from Athens. This then would establish a close 
relationship between the Aglaurid maidens of Ivuripides’s Ton, 
who danced on the northern slope of the Acropolis, and the 
nymphs, the nurses of Epimenides Buzyges (‘Toepffer, Att. Gen., 


“ Toepffer, Attische Geneal., p. 83, N. ‘‘ Bedenkt man, wie nahe Chariten, 
Nymphen und Thauschwestern einander stehen, so liegt die Vermuthung 
nahe, dass die Kekropstochter in Athen an Stelle der in EKleusis mit Hermes 
verbundenen Chariten (C. 1. A.i,5) getreten sind. Daher ist man sich auch 
nicht klar, welche der Schwestern die Stammmutter des Kerykenge- 
schlechtes ist.’’ 

»1. e—‘‘ die genannten Keryken, bereits, wie spater, in einem genealo- 
gischen Verhaltnis zu den Kephaliden von Thorikos stehend, das deshalb 
im Hymnos (to Demeter) von allen attischen Orten allein genannt wird.’ 
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p. 144), of that same region, who are depicted in a dance with 
Pan on many reliefs found in his cave close to the north-west 
corner of the citadel (Kurtwingler, Athen. Mitth., 111, 200). 

As has been set forth by Mr. Farnell*, the rivalry of Poseidon 
and Athena in Attica for the possession of the land, and many 
similar theomachies contain an historical fact, an actual conflict of 
worships. Athena was the older divinity in Attica” and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Farnell, Poseidon was the great god of the Tonians ; 
the strife and reconciliation on the Acropolis being ‘* the religious 
counterpart of the old Attic and Ionic elements of the popula- 
tion.”’ 

There is evidence to show that Poseidon was not an Aryan 
divinity originally. His name has been a stumbling block to the 
comparative philologists and to form an idea of the many etymol- 
ogies it 1s only necessary to glance at the various conjectures 
given in the Pape-Beuseler Worterbuch under his name. More- 
over, oftentiines Poseidon’s material shape is not in keeping with 
the general anthropomorphic characteristics of the pantheon of 
Achacan divinities. 

One of the latest etymologies to appear is that of Robert 
Brown’; he gives the derivation of the name of Poseidon as fol- 
lows: There was an Itanos in Crete; i-Tan is ‘‘the island of 
Tan.’' ‘Tan on coins is a person with a fish-tail, carrying a tri- 
dent like Neptune; the same figure is seen on the coins of 
Ashgel6n. From the two forms Itanos and Iténos, we get first 
UWders "Iravos = Uovoddv, Moceday and then dots "Irwvos = Locedav, 
Zz. ¢., ‘Lord of the isle of Tan’ (Crete). 


4 Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 270. 


“Miss Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 303: 
" At first the maiden of the elder stratum, she has to contend for supremacy 
with a god of that stratum, Poseidon. Poseidon, the late Mr. R. A. Neil 
has shown (The Knights of Aristophanes, p. 83), was the god of the ancient 
aristocracy of Athens, an aristocracy based, as they claimed descent from 
Poseidon, on patriarchal conditions.”’ 


‘Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 127. 
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In the competition Athena produced the olive, and Poseidon, 
the war-horse,* known in Acadian as ansu-kurra, ‘‘the animal 
from the East.’’ This war-horse, which also appears as a sea- 
horse,” gives to Poseidon many epithets, such, for example, as 
Hippius”, Hippagetes“, Hippocurius®, and Hippomedon”™. Mr. 
Brown leaps to a conclusion in combatting the theory that the 
gods are persontfications of natural forces, and says’, quite on his 


ay 


own authority, that this competition ‘‘is no contest between the 
Dawn (Athene) and the Sea (Poseidon), but marks a time when 
King Porphyrion (The Purple-Man, the Phoenician) ruled at 
Athens and had his goddess Aphrodite Qurania CAschtharth 
Melekhet-Haschamaim = Astarte, Queen of Heaven) and also 
Poseidon’.”’ 

Poseidon is seen in his oriental aspect in other parts of Greece, 
There was a myth concerning Wemeter-Krinnys in Arcadia 
(Paus. vili, 25)", in which Poseidon as a horse followed Demeter 
asa mare and begat Arion, a horse. Manuhardt® attempted an 
explanation of this myth, making Poscidou represent the wind 
rushing over the corn-fields, typified by Demeter, and fructifying 
thein. But we must consider that Poseidon is not the god of 
wind. Andrew Lang criticises Mannhardt', but attempts no 


4 Miss Harrison (Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 441) 
gives an illustration from a vase from Kertsch, now in the Hermitage 
Museum (see Fig. 1), where the competition is the subject. She writes. 
“The serpent in this composition is usually supposed to belong to Athene 
and to be attacking Poseidon ; [ believe him to be the symbol of Poseidon’s 
spring.’’ This seems improbable, for in the illustration the horse is plainly 
seen. See also Vergil, Aeneid, i, 444", where the horse is given as a sigu of 
a Phoenician settlement at Carthage. 


"For the simile of likening curling waves to horses, see Shakespeare, 
Othello, ii, 1, 13, ‘‘The wind-shaked suige, with high and monstrous 
mane.’’ Also the painting in the ‘‘ Art of Walter Crane,’”’ by P. G. Konody- 


© Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. ror. 
4 Pausanias, i, 14, 7. 

¢ Mythologische Forschungen, p. 265. 

‘Modern Mythology, p. 51. 
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explanation of his own. According to Robert Brown,* the 
Poseidon represented in this myth was the fish-tatled Huphratean 
Ea, Lord of the Deep (which includes the sea), and Demeter- 
Krinuys was the earth-goddess, Davkina (‘ Lady of the arth’). 
Such an unanthropomorphic myth is plainly oriental. How this 
one penetrated, to Arcadia, we cannot say. 

There seems to be ground, therefore, for supposing that 
Poseidon in some of his aspects, at least, was originally an eastern 
or Semitic divinity. 

Miss Harrison takes a different view’ about the strife of 
Athena and Poseidon and thinks that ‘‘ Poseidon had been in all 
probability established in Athens long before Athena came’,’’ 
basing her conclusion on the passage in Tsocrates (Panath. 193)” 
which records that Humolpus, in disputing the rule of Athens 
with Hrechtheus, claimed that Poseidon had possessed it before 
Athena. Miss Harrisou, however, has since changed her view 
and now thinks that Athena was there first." 

Miss Harrison (1. ¢.) ventures the assertion that one of the 
naines of Poseidon was Erechtheus. Mr. Farnell thinks*® that 
‘“ rechtheus was a figure that personified the ancient birth and 
growth of the state, and his cult was the heart of the city’s life.’’ 
He furthermore adds, ‘‘ The fair interpretation of all the evidence 
is that she (Athena) was there very long before Poseidon came. 
Nor is there any evidence that Poseidon was called "Epeydevs in 
his own right or anywhere else except at Athens, for the men- 
tiou in Hlomer of a King Erichthonius, son of Dardanos, ‘ richest 
of mortal men, who owned mares that Boreas loved’ (Il. Y, 


*Senitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 48. 
"Mythology and Monuments, p. lix. 


‘On p. xxv of Mythology and Monuments, Miss Larrison writes that a 
crooked olive on the Acropolis and a salt-spring were enough to start the 
myth. ‘The cause seems to me to reach a little further. ‘these two objects 
merely made the story local on the Acropolis. 

' Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 303. Quoted on p. Io. 


‘Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 270 and Note a. 
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222) is too doubtful to be called evidence. If KErechtheus was 
the old agricultural god or hero of Attica, who afterwards lent 
his name to Poseidon, we can understand why he should be 
buried, as Dionysos and Adonis and other divinities of vegetation 
were; but why should he be buried if he were Poseidon ?”’ 
There can be no doubt that Poseidon took’ the name of 
Erechtheus for himself at some period, and this is a thread of 
evidence showing that the two divinities were considered identi- 
cal. The evidence found in Hesychius (s. v. "EpeyOeus )", in Ly- 


cophron (158, 431)", in Apollodorus (iii, 15, ©) and in 


a6 


inscriptions (C. I. A., i, 387%; iii, 276", 805) shows this. 

As one entered the Frechtheum there was an altar for sacrifices 
to both Poseidon and Erechtheus. The Boutadae, an agricult- 
ural clan at Athens, who had charge of the worship of Frech- 
theus, became priests of Poseidon-Erechtheus (Paus. i, 26, 
5)". Erechtheus is a form of Férichthonius and so in a way is 
the child of Athena. Apollodorus (ili, 15, 0)“ writes that Butes 
was the first priest of Athena and Poseidon-Erichthonius. We 
know from Aeschines (Parapres., 147) that the priestess of 
Athena Polias was chosen from the tribe of Eteoboutadae. I 

annot enter into the argument here, but it will serve merely to 
suggest that the mythological relation between Athena and 
Frichthonius is shown in the Juuction of the worships of Poseidon 
and Athena in the Erechtheum on the Acropolis (Paus., 1, 26, 
6-7)", and also at Colonnus, where Poseidon Lippius and Athena 
Hippia were worshipped together (Paus. 1, 30, 4)°. Again as 
father of Theseus and Euimolpus’, Poseidon is represented as an 
alien god. This Kumolpus is probably only another form of the 
foreign sea-god. Miss Harrison” writes that Mrichthonius, or 


‘a 


rather Hrechtheus, when properly reborn, could be ‘‘made to 
fight with his sea-god double, Iumolpus.’’ 

Let us examine the statement that Itrechtheus is a form of 
Erichthonius. Mr. Farnell (1. c., p. 271) thinks that Erechtheus 

* Paus. i, 17, 3°" 5,4, 38, 2%; Apollod. iii, 15, 4°; Lycurg. 98%. 

> Mythology and Monuments, p. lix. 
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is the double of Erichthonius. Mr. Brown (1. c., p. 101) speaks 
of ‘ Krichthonios, otherwise Erechtheus, representative of the 
native Attic race.’’ Hesychius (s. v. "Epexdevs)" records that 
Erichthonius was an epithet of Poseidon. Mtymologicum Mag- 
num (s. v. ‘Epex@eis)”" has the phrase 6 airés 88 A€yerac Kai "Epty- 
Govws, (also Gchol. on Tliad, B 547)°. Miss Harrison (1. c., 
p. xlvil) says Erichthonius has a double of confusing identity— 
Erechtheus. Eudocia in her accounts already cited confuses the 
two naines by telling the same story of both. 

The distinction between the two is made that Erichthonius is 
the child hidden in the chest, whereas Mrechtheus, no less earth- 
born, is the mature king, the political factor in the myth. In 
Hoiner (B 547)” we find only Frechtheus, but Homer in this 
passage considers only the political founder of Athens. When 
priority is stated (Eurip. Ton, 267* and 1007)", it is Hrech- 
theus who is the sou of Hirichthonius. The identity of these two 
caused confusion and a ‘shadowy ‘' Pandion was placed between 
them in the line of genealogy (Apollod. iii, 14, 6)'. Mr. Frazer 
considers that Erichthonius and Firechtheus were originally 
identical." 

In her Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens (p. 
XXV11), Miss ITarrison asserts that [frichthonius was the epony- 
inous hero of the Athenians and was really Poseidon hunself. 
The Athenians were Erechtheidae, but also autochthonous ; so 
Ierichthonius must be earth-born. When Athena became 
supreme, he must be closely connected with the goddess. ‘* The 
Greek mind did not lend itself to any notion of immaculate con- 
ception.’’ Hephaestus, worshipped along with Athena as an 
artisan, was the father, and Athena was the mother: but later 
when Athena came to be thought of as a parthenos, she must 
resist marriage; hence, the motherhood of Trichthonius was 
given to Gaea. Miss Harrison thinks that this version was 
recent wheu the Ion of Euripides was written, for at 1. 269° it 
reads : 


oe NNER ee eee eo dt oe Ok ES eT wy RHR OD ot See Me eee oe Se te 


* Pausanias's Description of Greece, vol. ii, p. 168. 
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‘“And did Athena uplift him from the earth? 
Yes, in her maiden hands; she did not bear hiin,’’ 
seeming to deny some previous statement of her motherhood. 

On the other hand, Mr. Farnell (1. ¢., vol. i, p. 303) contends 
that Athena was undoubtedly always a virgin to the Athenian 
mind and was not later made so for political rea&%ons. ATL this 
amounts to saying that the Achaean Athena was always a virgin ; 
when Athens reached the height of her culture Athena was made 
a holy, almost sexless, abstraction. The ideas of motherhood, 
connected with her name, came from an assimilation of early, 
chthonic cults which were at first entirely outside her province. 

However, if Erichthontus was Poseidon, and Erichthonits 
was Brechtheus, then Hrechtheus was Poseidon, and all three are 
the same under different manifestations or were introduced under 
slightly varying circumstances, 

There is another personage in the story to be treated here, and 
that is Cecrops, the so-called ancient king of Athens and father 
of the three sisters. He was loosely connected with the contest 
between Poseidon and Athena, but only as an arbitrator. He is 
much more intimately connected with the birth of Ifrichthonius. 
Miss Harrison writes (1. c., p. xlvi1), “* Erichthontos, the earth- 


born, is a sort of genealogical double of Cecrops,’’? meaning to 
imply that they were originally the same. Hyginus (Astron. 11, 
13)’ calls the three sisters, Mrechthei filiae, not daughters of 
Cecrops. 

Let us turn to the montunents. 

An archaic terra-cotta in the British Museum is probably the 
earliest representation of any part of this myth." The group 
(see Fig. 2) shows Mother Earth half rising from the ground and 
holding up a little child to the goddess Athena. ‘‘ Old Cecrops, 
half-man, half-snake, stands by,’’ but the tail of the figure is dis- 
tinctly not a snake’s tail, as Miss Harrison says it is, but is a 
fish-tail, such as helongs to the Eastern divinity mentioned as 


4Mythology and Monuments, p. xxix, Fig. 2, p. xxviii. Miss Harrison, 
in her description, changes right hand and left hand. 
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being on the coins of Cretan Itanus, who is Poseidon. Here he 
wears a chiton and holds an olive twig in his left hand ; his right 
hand is raised to his lips. The difference in size of Athena and 
Gaea is to be noted ; Gaea is a huge, elemental, chthonic shape, 
while Athena is a trim and dainty figure. This terra-cotta was 
found at Athen’ and probably dates from the early hfth century, 
B.C. 

In the Louvre’, there is a relief (see Fig. 3), showing Poseidon 
present at the birth. The central figure is Athena taking the 
infant Erichthonius from the arms of Gaea. The god Poseidon 
is seated at the left ; he has matted hair, a half-bare body and is 
holding a trident or sceptre. 

A vase-painting”, dating from the end of the fifth century, 
shows Gaea (see Fig. 4) rising from the earth and holding out 
the child to Athena, Behind Gaea is Cecrops ; his tail is a snake- 
tail, falling in loose spirals. He has a staff in his right hand 
and in his left he holds a fold of his chiton ; on his head he wears 
a chaplet. Behind Athena is Hephaestus; so the painter knew of 
his fatherhood. Herse follows Hephaestus ; then on the reverse 
follow Aglaurus, Erechtheus, Pandrosus, Aeyeus, and last, stand- 
ing still, is Pallas, a male. All the male figures, except Pallas, 
wear chaplets and carry staves, “Phe later kings are present 
merely by an anachronisin, as being interested in the birth of 
their ancestor ; they serve to break the line of running maidens. 
Herse and Aglaurus are eager ; Pandrosus hangs back, extending 
her arms. All the figures are distinctly labelled with their 
names. Robert Brown refers’ to this vase and calls the 
figure behind Gaea, Poseidon, half-man, from the waist down a 
sea-monster in huge spiral coils. But in the inscription the artist 
names him Cecrops, and no doubt correctly. 


4Monumenti dell’ Instituto, I, xii, 1; also Farnell, Cults of the Greek 
States, vol. i, p. 323. 


\ Berlin Catalogue, 2537; Harrison, Mythology and Monuments, p. xxix, 
fiy.3. Miss Harrison, in her description of this also, confuses right and left. 


© Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p, ror. 
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According to Pernice*, the adoption of Erichthonius and the 
legends connected with him were pictured on the middle metopes 
of the south side of the Parthenon. 

These four characters, Poseidon, HErechtheus, Eriehthonius 

and Cecrops were confused by the ancients, just as they are by 
modern writers, and, as far as we may judge, wete originally the 
saine personage. May not the concealment and final adoption of 
Hrichthonius by Athena be another portrayal of her strife and 
reconciliation with Poseidon? Cecrops, as another form of the 
god, was present in either case. Miss Harrisou writes Cl. c., p. 
lix), ‘‘ When Athene and her worship prevailed at Athens, there 
was Poseidon-Krechtheus to be settled with—Poseidon, whom 
Athene always hated. It was all arranged with the utmost 
mythological craft. As Poscidon, it was impossible to afhhate 
him completely ; so for Poseidon was invented the myth of the 
contest and subsequent supremacy of Athene. But Isrechtheus 
was more malleable: he became the foster son of Athene. — .- 
. oo...) 6 Breechtheus had to be born again; be must break 
utterly with his past... .  . Asagriculturist and new-born 
home hero, he gets confused with old Cecrops ; he even borrows 
his serpeut tail sometimes, though he never is quite at ese 1m it.”’ 
The three daughters of Wrechtheus, who were originally 
Chthonia, Procris, and Orethyia, also became confused with the 
more fainous daughters of Cecrops. 

Names are things which are hard to account for; but this 
jugglery with them need not blind us to the fact that these four 
were the sane divinity. The origin of the different namies is 
beyond our knowledge. 

What can be said about Erichthonius or Mrechtheus in their 
aspect of a snake? All four of the personages, mentioned above, 
show unanthropomorphic characteristics or features, but the 
appearance of a snake is usually ascribed to Trichthonius. We 
have seen that by some he was regarded as serpentine only in his 
lower parts, but by others he was inade a serpent pure and 


* Jahrbuch fiir Archiologie x, (1895), 97- 
2 


a Al 
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simple. Pausanias even, in speaking of the statue of Athena 
Parthenos in the Parthenon, (i, 24, 7)” thinks that the serpent 
beside her was probably Erichthonius. Frazer, in his com- 
mentary on Pausanias (vol. ii, p. 169), writes ‘‘in the oldest 
form of the legend HErichthonios or Erechtheus was probably 
nothing but the sacred serpent of Athene which lived in the 
Erechtheum, was considered guardian of the Acropolis, aud was 
fed on honey-cakes once a month.’’ A woman in Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata (1. 758-9)" says that she had not been able to sleep on 
the Acropolis, since she saw the snake which dwelt there. ‘The 
scholiast on the passage notes that this was the sacred snake of 
Athena aud guardian of the temple. Herodotus (viii, 41)" 
records that a great snake lived in a sanctuary on the Acropolis 
and was fed honey-cakes monthly. Just before the coming of 
the Persians against the city, the cakes were uneaten and this 
was taken asa sign that Athena had left the city. Plutarch 
(Themist. ro)” adds that offerings were made to this serpent 
daily. Hesychius (s. v. olxovpoy ow and Spdxavdos)™ tells that 
tie snake was the guardian of Athena Polias ; ‘‘ some say there 
was one and some say two in the sanctuary of Erechtheus. They 
say he is the guardian of the Acropolis, to whom they offer a 
honey-cake.’' Suidas (s. v. Apaxavros)", the Etymologicum 
Magnum (p. 287, S. v. dpdkavdos)"”, Photius (lLex., s. v. vixevpov 
ogy)", and Eustathius (on Hom. Odyss. a, 357; p. 1422, L. 7 fil.)” 
all speak of this snake. According to Philostratus (Iinag. ui, 17, 
6)", the sacred serpent lived on the citadel down to his time— 
third century, A.D. Frazer continues, ‘* According to one story 
(Philos. Vit. Apoll., vii, 24)", Athene herself was the serpent’s 
mother. The traditions that Hrichthonius was half a man 
and half a serpent, or merely a man guarded by a serpent, 
represent the usual successive stages of popular belief through 
which an animal-god passes in the course of sloughing off his 
animal form and donning that of a man.’’ Miss Harrison, in her 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, deals at length with 
the worship of snakes. On page 349, she writes, ‘‘ These human- 
ized snakes are fed with human food ; their natural food would 
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be a live bird or rabbit. Dr. Gadow kindly tells me that a snake 
will lap milk, but if he is to eat his sacrificial food, the pe/anos, 
it must be made eaceedingly thin; anything of the nature of a 
cake or even porridge he could not swallow. And yet the snake 
on the Acropolis had for his monthly due a ‘ honey-cake ’.’’ 

So Erichthonius was originally a mere snake, who was wor- 
shipped at Athens. His cult was later adopted by Athena and 
she became his protectress. The myth of his birth and adoption 
was invented to explain their relationship. 

‘There were other snakes worshipped as gods in Greece. Meili- 
chius, who later became Zeus, was a snake. This is conclusively 
shown by Miss Harrison (1. c., pp. 18-20). Aesculapius was a 
snake originally (ib., p. 341, fH.). Sostpolis at Olympia, who 
later was absorbed into the cult of Zeus, was a snake. Pausanias 
(vi, 20, 2 and 5”) tells the story: ‘‘ There is a sanctuary of 
fileithyia, in which Sosipolis, a native spirit, is honored by the 
Fleans. . . . . ‘The priestess sacrifices to Sosipolis accord- 
ing to the ordinauces of the Ileaus ; she carries in baths for the 
god and sets out cakes mixed with honey. . . 0. 0.0. =. ~ «St 
is said that when the Arcadians were making an incursion into 
Klis and the Eleans were encamped opposite them, a woman came 
to the generals of the Eleans with a child at her breast. She 
said that she herself had borne the child and in accordance with 
her dreams she would give lim to fight for the Eleans. And 
those in command, thinking that the woman spoke the truth, 
placed the child naked in front of the army. Then the Arcadians 
came on, and the child was then a snake. And the Arcadians 
being throwu into confusion at the sight and taking to flight, 
the Iileans set upon them and wona most signal victory, and 
they gave the name Sosipolis to the god. And where the snake 
seemed to disappear after the battle they made a sanctuary. And 
along with him they honor Fileithyia also, hecause the goddess 
herself brought forth the child to tnen’.’’ 


4 Frazer (Pausanias, vol. iv, p. 76) asserts that Sosipolis was Zeus, using as 
authorities C, Robert (Athenische Mittheilungen, 18 (1893), pp. 37-45) and 
Farnell (Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 38). There was a cult of Zeus 
Sosipolis at Magnesia on the Maeander. 
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Farnell writes’: ‘‘the familiar serpent of Athene, occasion- 
ally identified with rechtheus, may be supposed to have been a 
symbol of the ancient earth goddess, whose worship was merged 
in that of Athene and we support this view by the legend of the 
Kuyxpeidns ois, the serpent that was driven out of Salamis, and 
entered the service of Demeter, the later form of Gaia’’ (Strabo, 
393; Pausanias, i, 36, 17). Frazer in a note to this passage of 
Pausanias thinks that this serpent was Cychreus himself. Miss 
Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 306) writes: ‘‘’This house-guarding 
snake, we may conjecture, was the earliest form of cvery earth- 
born Kore."’ According to Miss Harrison, Athena, Aphrodite, 
and Hera were all originally Corae or manifestations of the same 
spirit. Farnell adds in a note to what is quoted above that 
Apollo ‘‘ may have dispossessed a worship of the earth-snake at 
Delphi, where Gaia and Gé-Themis had reigned before Apollo, 
and where religious atonement continued through later times to be 
made to the Python.’’ Plutarch (Cleomenes, 39)" says that 
‘the ancients thought that the serpent, of all animals, was most 
akin to the heroes,’’ thus showing that all heroes were originally 
worshipped as snakes, such as are shown on the well-known 
type of archaic Spartan grave reliefs. 

This insistence upon snakes as earth-spirits, or heroes, is evi- 
dently correct, but the evidence which we have considered leads 
us to believe that, in Athens at least, this form of the serpent 
worship had come from the Kast in the form of some god, or was 
influenced in some way by the Hast. 

Miss Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 31) distinguishes two strata 
in the religion of the Greeks, the one early or chthonic, the other 
later or Olympian. She accepts Prof. Ridgeway’s view that the 
early stratum was Velasgian or original, and believes that the 
later stratum begins with the flesh-eating Achaeans who came 
from the North (Note, p. 316)". She works the thesis out at 


*Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 290. 
b* As long ago as 1857, H. D. Miiller in his remarkable book, Mythologie 
der Griechischen Stiimme, pp. 249-255, saw that Zeus and Hera belonged 


to stocks racially distinct, and that in the compulsory marriage of Hera to 
Zeus is reflected the subjugation of a primitive race to Achaean invaders.”’ 
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length in her book and arrives at the conclusion that the worship 
of snakes or snakes as heroes (chap. vii) belonged to the early 
stratum and that on this stratum the northern, Achaean divini- 
ties, were superimposed at a later period. I contend that Eastern 
influence may have comte in at this chthonic or early period and 
niay have affected the cult early in its history. * Neglect of this 
idea makes Miss Harrison’s chapter on Aphrodite (p. 308 fl.) 
peculiarly weak and unconvincing. 

Additional evidence on the subject of snakes may show that it 
is not necessary to regard every snake as a form of earth-spirit. 

Miss Harrison", who has investigated this particular subject 
more than any other writer, has written: ‘To Aglauros belongs 
the snake ; she brought it to Athens—the snake which signifies, 
I think, always primarily things chthonic in thetr sinister, not 
their fruitful aspect. She lent her snake to Irichthonios, and, 
when the cult of Frinys, through the medium of Persephone, 
becaine blended with that of the Harth-goddess to Demeter, the 
snake, like all else, Athene took to herself, with better right 
perhaps, as T shall hope to show another time, than we have 
hitherto supposed.’’ This loan of a snake to I¢richthonius is 
strange, if Erichthonius was originally himself a snake. 

The snake then, which Frichthouius was, or had, or of which 
he was a part, was of the carth—earthy, according to the opinion 
of those cited. But Lrichthonius was Eastern, and Aglaurus, 
under the aspect mentioned by Miss Harrison, is Hastern, as I 
shall hope to show later; so this snake is Tvastern, not Greek. It 
is foreign to Greece. 

To understand the un-Hellenic significance of snakes, consider 
the Cadmus snake of Thebes. The scholiast on Sophocles’s Auti- 
gone (126) writes éyeyove: 6 dpaxwy e€ "Apews Kat TAdacoys "Epivvos. 
Cadmus ( AKedem—'‘‘ the man from the Hast’’) and the mass of 
Theban mythology is Lfastern or Semitic. The Theban Ares, to 
whom the fifth or western gate of the city was dedicated, was 
the Babylonian and Assyrian Nergal (‘‘the Strong’’), originally 
the god of death and the underworld.” 


4 Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xii, p. 355. 
bR, Brown, Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 141. 
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Consider again the tale of Zagreus, the horned serpent*. Zeus in 
the form of a serpent violated his daughter Persephone, who was 
also in the form of a serpent, according to one tradition. From 
this embrace Zagreus was born (Nonnus (vi, 264) calls him xepdev 
Bpedos). Jealous Hera set the Titans upon him; he took various 
shapes, finally that of a bull. ‘I‘he Titans tore him to pieces and 
ate the remains. His heart, which was left unconsumed, was 
carried to Zeus, and was then reborn as Dionysus. Salomon 
Reinach treats of this myth in an article in the Revue Arché- 
ologique (1899, vol. xxxv, p. 210-17). The substance of his 
argument is as follows: The three factors, copulating (e7/acés) 
serpents, a divine egg, and a horned serpent, are unknown to 
astern antiquity. This cult of Zagreus, which became settled 
at Eleusis, was an Orphic cult. Although the legend is usually 
attributed to Crete, Reinach shows that a form of the legend was 
found among the Druids. Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxix, 52)” tells of 
numbers of serpents forming themselves into a ball, from which 
exuded a sort of bubble of saliva or juice. Pliny does not say 
that a horned snake was born from this juice; in fact, no snake 
of any kind was born fromit. In the Greek inyth, Pliny’s multi- 
tude of snakes is reduced to two divine ones. ‘The later Gauls 
worshipped a horned serpent’. Reinach connects these two 
stories and thinks that the essential features of the Greek inyth 
are contained in them, the Greek form being the older and 
simpler. According to Reinach Druids were the masters of 
Pythagoras; Pythagoreanism and Orphism were the same, and 
there was a Celtic element in Orphism: ‘‘ Pythagorisme était une 
doctrine aux allures scientifiques fondée sur le premier, qui est 
une religion populaire’’ (7. ¢., Orphism). At an early period 
there were close relations between Celts, [lyrians, and Thracians, 
The whole tale is evidently not Greek. Miss Harrison‘ in her 


4 Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 547 ffl. gives the combined stories; see also’ 
Abel’s Orphica, p. 230 fl., and Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 490-496. 

>» Reinach has treated this in Revue Archéologique, 1891, i, p. 1-6, and 
1897, 11, p. 313 fA. 

* Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 496. 
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treatinent of it shows to what an incomprehensible stage this 
myth finally came among the Greeks. 

The serpent, besides being taken as the symbol of an earth- 
spirit, according to some authorities, has been taken by others 
as acorn-spirit, for the myth of the birth of Erichthonitus has 
been interpreted by W. Mannhardt and by Au&. Mommsen as a 
way of describing the growth of the grain. Mannhardt writes’: 
‘“Hrichthonios (der aus gutem Boden Entsprossene) vom Blitz- 
gotte Hephaistos gezeugt aus dem fruchttragenden Ackerfelde 
Leidwpos dpovpa cinporsteigt als cin neugeborenes Knablein, das in 
einer verschlossenen Kiste von den Schwestern Herse (Than), 
Pandrosos (Allthau) und Aglaurus (die Heitere) gehutet tnd 
genahrt wird.’’?’ Mommsen writes’: ‘' Ts ist dies eine bildliche 
Umschreibung der Aussaat des Korns, zunachst wohl der in 


,) 


Attika vorzuysweise angebauten Gerste.  Jerich- 
thonios also ist, wenn man das Bildliche abstreift, der Korn- 
halm.*? 

Let us ascertain the fundamental principles underlying this 
matter of snakes, and sce Just what idca primitive peoples have of 
snakes. ‘Then it will be easier to judge of their significance in 
later religion. Havelock Ellis has collected the evidence in 
such a succinct manner that Ican uot do better than quote his 
words’: ‘‘ There is no fragment of folk-lore so familiar to the 
European world as that which connects woman with the serpent. 
It is, indeed, one of the foundation stones of Christian theology. 

Robertson Smith points out that suice snakes are the last 
noxious animals which man is able to exterminate, they are the 
last to be associated with demons. They were ultimately the 
only animals directly and constantly associated with the Arabian 
jinn or demon, and the serpent of Itden was a demon, and not a 
temporary disguise of Satan (Religion of the Sennites, pp. 


4 Die Korndamonen, p. 33. 

>Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 6, Note 3. 

© Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex ; Menstruation and the 
Position of Women, p. 206 ffi. 
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129 and 442). Perhaps it was in part because the snake was 
thus the last embodiment of demonic power that women were 
associated with it, women being always connected with the most 
ancient religious beliefs. . . . Yet there is no fragment of folk- 
lore which remains more obscure. How has it happened that in 
all parts of the world the snake or his congeners, the lizard and 
the crocodile, have been credited with some design, sinister or 
erotic, 01 women ? 

Of the wide prevalence of the belief there can be no doubt. 
Among the Port Lincoln tribe of South Australia a lizard is said 
to have divided man from woman. . . . In the northern territory 
of the same colony menstruation is said to be due to a bandicoot 
scratching the vagina and causing blood to flow (Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, p. 177, Nov. tSy4). . . . Among the 
Chiriguanos of Bolivia, on the appearance of menstruation, old 
women run about with sticks to hunt the snake that had wounded 
the girl. Frazer (Golden Bough, rst ed., vol. ii, p. 231), who 
quotes this example from the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, 
also refers to a modern Greek folk-tale, according to which a 
princess at puberty must not let the sun shine upon her, or she 
would be turned into a lizard. In some parts of Brazil at the 
coming of puberty a girl must not go into the woods for fear of the 
amourous attacks of snakes, and so it 1s also among the Macusi 
Indians of British Guiana, according to Schomburgk. Among 
the Basutos of South Africa the young girls must dance around 
the clay image of a snake. In Polynesian mythology the lizard 
is a very sacred antmal, and legends represent women as often 
giving birth to lizards (Meyners d’Estrez, Etude ethnogra- 
phique sur le lézard chez les peuples malais et polynésiens, 
L’ Anthropologie, 1892 ; see also, as regards the lizard in Samoan 
folk-lore, Globus, vol., Ixxiv, No. 16). In the Berlin Museum 
fur Volkerkunde there is a carved wooden figure from New 
Guinea of a woman into whose vulva a crocodile is inserting his 
snout, while the museum contains another figure of a snake-like | 
crocodile crawling out of a woman’s vulva, and a third figure 
shows a small round snake with a small head, and closely 
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resembling a penis, at the mouth of the vagina. <All these 
figures are reproduced by Ploss and Bartels.*  I4ven in modern 
FRurope the same ideas prevail. In Portugal, according to Reys, 
it is believed that during menstruation women are liable to be 
bitten by lizards, and to guard against this risk they wear 
drawers during the period. In Germany, apain,y it was believed, 
up to the eighteenth century at least, that the hair of a menstru- 
ating woman, tf burned, would turn into a snake. It may be 
added that in various parts of the world virgin priestesses are 
dedicated to a snake-god and are married to the god... 
Boudin (tude Anthropologique : Culte du Serpent, Paris, 1864, 
pp. 66-70) brings forward examples of this aspect of snake wor- 
ship. . . . At Romie, it is interesting to note, the serpent was 
the symbol of fecundation, and as such often figures at Pompeit 
as the genius patrisfanilzas, the gencrative power of the fanily 
(Attilio de Marchi, Il Culto privato di Roma, p. 74.) 2... In 
Rabbinical tradition, also, the serpent is the symbol of sexual 
desire. 

There can be no doubt that 





as Ploss and Bartels, from whom 
some of the examples have been taken, point out—in widely dif- 
ferent parts of the world meustruation is believed to have been 
originally caused by a snake, and that this conception is fre- 
quently associated with an erotic and mystic idea. How the 
connection arose, Ploss and Bartels are unable to say. It can 
only be suggested that the shape and appearance of the snake, as 
well as its venomous vature, may have contributed to the mystery 
everywhere associated with the snake—a mystery itself fortified 
by the association with women—to build up this world-wide 
belief regarding the origin of nenstruation. . . . It is noteworthy 
that one of the names for the penis used by the Swaluh women 
of German Ffast Africa, in a kind of private language of their 


‘Das Weib. 
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own, is ‘‘the snake’’ (Zache, Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, p. 73, 
1899)."”" 

J hesitate to assert, but it is possible, that there is au obscene 
allusion in the woman's speech in Aristophanes’s Lysistrata (758— 
9)", where she says that she has been unable to sleep on the 
Acropolis since ‘she saw the snake there. The speeches of the 


4In this connection it is perhaps proper to call attention to the ‘‘snake 
goddess ’’ and her worship at Cnossus : 

In the eastern cist of the ‘‘ Central Palace Sanctuary ’’ Evans discovered 
three female figures of faience, one of which he named the ‘‘snake 
goddess’’ and the other two ‘‘ the female votaries."’ The goddess wears a 
richly embroidered jacket with a laced bodice and a skirt with a short 
double apron. On her head is a high tiara of purplish brown. About her 
are coiled three snakes with greenish bodies covered with brown spots. She 
holds the head of one of these snakes in her hand ; its body extends first 
downward and then upward over her back; its tail appears in the other 
hand of the goddess. ‘The other two snakes have their bodies so arranged 
that a part of each snake is coiled in a girdle around the hips of the goddess. 
The head of one snake appears in this girdle; his body extends upward in 
front of the figure and his tail coils around the right ear of the goddess. 
The tail of the third snake isin the girdle; his body also ascends and its 
upper part is coiled around the tiara of the goddess. 

The best preserved of the ‘“ female votaries’’ wears a jacket with a cord- 
like border and a flounced skirt. In her right hand she holds a small snake, 
tail upward. The other arm is missing. 

Both the goddess and this votary have figures of matronly proportions, 
their bare breasts being prominent. Of the third figure only the lower part 
is preserved. 

Evidence of a snake goddess cult had already been discovered in Crete 
prior to Evaus’s discoveries. At Gournia the remains of a small shrine were 
found, in which were images of a goddess standing ona base encircled by 
serpents, and a replica of the same figure was found in the cemetery of 
Prinias near Gortyna, The physical characteristics of the goddess, the fact 
that the snakes are coiled around her girdle, the presence of girdles among 
the votive offerings, the fact that the asp was a symbol of Nekhebet, the 
Egyptian Eleithyia--all these circumstances lead Evans to the conclusion 
that the goddess was a goddess of maternity. He calls attention to the fact 
that religious traditions in classical times pointed to Cnossos as a center, not 
only of the cult of Rhea, but of Eleithyia. His conclusion is that this figure 
represents either a special chthonic aspect of the cult of the same mother 
goddess, whose worship has already been so well illustrated in the palace, 
or an associated deity having a shrine of her own within the larger sanctu- 
ary. See also Reinach in L’Anthropologie vol. xv, p. 269 ff. 
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wonien 11 the Lysistrata usually have a double meaning. uA 
classical allusion to this sexual, fecundating power of the snake 
is found in Pausanias (iv, 14, 7). He writes that Aristomenes, 
who was honored as a hero by the Messeniaus, was considered to 
have had a most remarkable birth, for it was said that a demon 
or a god in the form of a snake lay with his mothér. The Mace- 
doujans made similar statements concerning Olympias, as did the 
Sicyonians also concerning Aristodama, but with the difference 
that the Messenians did not claim that Aristomenes was the child 
of Heracles or Zeus, whereas the Macedonians thought that 
Alexander was the son of Ammon, and the Sicyonians that 
Aratus was the offspring of Asclepius. 
Is this myth of Hrichthonius, then, an account of some 
vastern sexual worship introduced into Athens? Was it for this 
reason that we find the sexual idea attributed to old snake 
Cecrops as the introducer of marriage at Athens? Suidas (s. v. 
Kexpow)™ is authority for the statement that Ceerops made certain 
laws, i order to enable a son to know his father and a father his 
son ; and in consequence of lis distinction between the two nat- 
ures of father and mother, he himself was called two-formed. 
Andrew Lang" says that the slight evidence shows that ‘the tra- 
ditions of Atheus, as preserved by Varro, speak of a time when 
names were derived from the mother, and when promiscuity 
prevailed.’ Farnell’ has investigated this question and after 


ac Y 


giving all the evidence for a ‘‘ matriarchate’’ of women, shows 
that the term does not explain the phenomena, which must be 
otherwise accounted for. His conclusions are that the ‘‘ Mutter- 
recht’’ has not left any clear tmpress on the classical religion 
and the phenomena of the relations of the sexes are not neces- 
sarily distinctive indications of any special family organization. 
I can only suggest that the astern divinities were often divint- 
ties of the sexual relations. For examples we need only recall 
Astarte, Cybele, Artemis of Ephesus, and the Juno who is shown 


*Custom and Myth, p. 273. 
> Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, Band vii, pp. 70-94. 
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in Vergil’s Aeneid as the goddess of Phoenician Carthage —Juno 
Pronuba, the Jatin form of Hera Eileithyia. 

Fulgentius (Mythologiae, 11, 14)", in his interpretation of 
the myth as one of morals, may have hit upon a grain of truth. 
He makes the following equations; Vulcan = furor, passton ; 
Minerva = sapicntia, wisdom: Isrichthonius = invidia, envy ; 
the chest = cor, the heart; the snake = pernicies, ruin; Pan- 
drosus = benignitas, and Aglaurus = tristitiae oblivio. Tactan- 
tius (Divinae Tustitutiones, i, 17)" thinks that the myth is an 
evidence of incestuous lust. 

Erichthoutus was said to have invented guadrizvae and to have 
instituted the festival of the Panathenaea at Athens; this is on 
the authority of Hellanicus, Androtion, and Ister (Harpocration, 
s. Vv. Havadyvae” ; Photius, Lex. s. v. WaraPyvaa’™). The story 
means, that, as the old fish-tailed Poseidon, he was god of horses, 
and that, in his reconciliation with Athena, he introduced themt 
from the fast into Athens. The statement was originally made 
by Mommsen (Heortologie, p. 37) that the festival of the Pana- 
thenaea was, in its earliest form and meaning, a funeral ceremony 
held in honor of the dead corn-god, Erichthonius. Farnell 
(Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 295) has shown that the 
sole evidence for believing the festival to have been originally a 
period of mourning rests on a passage in Lucian (Nigrinus 53)", 
who records that the men, during the festival, must not wear 
garments dyed in colors, but Farnell thinks that it is uot neces- 
sary to interpret the evidence as pointing to a festival of that 
character. Momimsen has now abandoned this view and thinks 
that the festival of the Panathenaca was instituted in honor of 
the birth of Trichthontus, who was protected by Athena. FE rich- 
thonius was in the earth and, like a human child, did not come 
to birth until after nine months, 7. ¢., he remained in the womb 
of Earth from the month Pyanepsion to Hecatombacon. 

In the horse racing at the Panathenaea, the chief event was 
the performance of the so-called amoBarys, which was said to have 
been instituted by Erichthonius. In this event, hoplites fully 
armed; leaped from their chariots and then back again, the 
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chariot-driver who accompanied them remaining the while in the 
chariot. Harpocration (s. v. dwoBdrns)*™ speaks of this game, 
and Hratosthenes (Catasterismi, 13)°, in connection with a 
description of Lrichthonius’s birth, gives an account of it, and 
says that Frichthonius introduced it along with the Panathenaea. 
Aristides (Panathenaicus, 107)“ makes mention of Erichthonius 
as a finished horseman, and the scholiast on the passage adds 
that he was represented in a painting on the Acropolis as driving 
a chariot behind Athena, he being the first to do this, having 
received the gift from Athena, ‘‘since he seemed to be a sort of 
son of hers.’’ “Themistius (Oratio, 27, 3372)" confounds the 
names, as do others, and ascribes to Erechtheus the first voking 
of horses to a chariot. 

HWyginus (Astrononica, ii, 13)” says that Jupiter placed Hrich- 
thonius among the stars. We find this Charioteer (I1entochus) 
among the northern constellations, generally designated by its 
Latin name Auriga. It is generally known that the greater 
part of early astronomical knowledge originated with the peoples 
of the Fruphrates valley. It seems that this constellation Hento- 
chus, Krichthonius, Auriga, or The Charioteer, is of Mastern 
origin, and the charioteer was Poseidon himself, god of the sea 
and of horses." His special animals, the horse (Pegasus) and the 
dolphin (Delphinus), are placed in the heavens side by side, at 
some little distance from him. All these constellations are of 
ancient standing, and are in the Hist of the forty-eight given by 
Claudius Ptolemaeus. 

In closing this treatinent of Krichthonius, it may be said that 
the sum of the evidence shows decidedly that some Fastern or 


“R. Brown, Seniitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 170. Also Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1897, p. 214: The Origin of the Ancient 
Northern Coustellation-figures. The Charioteer (Meniochos) and his car, the 
Babylonian constellation Markad/u (the Chariot), came from the Semitic 
Fast. In the Babylonian sphere Narkadlu was placed just over Zaurus, 
where -furiga now is; B Zauri was called ‘the northern light of the 
Chariot,’ and Ptolemy styles it, ‘‘ The one at the tip of the northern horn 
(of the bul!), the same (which) is in the right foot of the Charioteer.”’ 
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Semitic influence had been brought to bear on his character. 
This influence had probably been introduced by Phoenician 
traders, sailing about the Mediterranean Sea in pre-historic times. 
We can carry Tfrichthonius no further back in Semitic my- 
thology, and we can only say that he was a form of Poseidon, 
who was probably the Kuphratean Ea. 


The important part of this myth in regard to the three sisters 
is the ritual which we find surviving in historical times. This 
ritual must be treated separately along with the character of each 
sister. 

The name of the first sister is spelled either Agraulus or 
Aglaurus, but the latter form seems to be the better substantiated, 
for that only is found in inscriptions. The common explanation 
of the two forms, given by Preller, is that there is merely a con- 
fusion and metathesis of the liquids. Farnell (Cults of the Greek 
States, i, p. 289, N.a) says that both names could refer equally 
well to a goddess or nymph of vegetation ; but we are uot certain 
that Aglaurus was originally a nymph of vegetation. It seems 
probable that the form Agraulus, for the daughter and wife of 
Cecrops, was the earher, for we may assuine that the name 
of the deme Agryle probably came from the same _ source, 
and its spelling does not vary. Agryle was a deme southeast of 
the city, near the stadium, and belonged to the tribe of Erech- 
theis'*, an important point when we consider the relations between 
Aglaurus and Erechtheus-Mrichthonius. Aglaurus was a chtho- 
nian divinity, and it would be appropriate for her to have a place 
named from her in that part of Athens which was intimately con- 
uected with the growth and fostering of young things, both 
vegetable and animal, as the cults of Ge-Themis and Lileithyia 


at Ayrae, of Aphrodite ‘‘in the Gardens’’, and of Artemis Agro- 


tera at Agrae so abundantly testify. A Greek would connect 


4 Stephanus Byzantius, s. v., Aypavdg, ‘The deme was transferred to the 
newly-formed tribe of Antigonis, c. 307 B.C. 
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the name of the divinity with dypavados, ‘‘dwelling in the fields’, 
or when it was observed that Aglaurus was not exclusively agri- 
cultural, he might connect it with dyAads, ‘“‘bright’’, “shining ’’. 
The latter form Aglaurus became stereotyped and was official’. 

We have mentioned that Aglaurus was sometimes an agricult- 
ural divinity at Athens, but at Salamis in Cyprus we find that 
she was worshipped along with Athena and Diomedes, and that 
human sacrifices were made to her down to the time of Seleucus’. 
Does this Aglaurus of Cyprus resemble the Aglaurus of Athens ? 
Yes, for at Athens Ares represents the Diomedes of Cyprus, and 
Ares was at one time the husband of Aglaurus. Furthermore, 
htuman sacrifice is typified actiologically in the report that 
Aglaurtis threw herself down from the Athenian Acropolis, or 
sacrificed herself for her country during a long wat’. The 
scholiast on Aristides (Panathenaicus 119) says that, on the 
death of Aglaurus, Herse and Pandrosus also killed themselves. 
Miss Harrison” thinks that the faithless sisters became mixed up 
in legend with three devoted sisters, 7. ¢., the daughters of 
Cecrops with the daughters of HMrechtheus. 

Ares was, under some conditions, god of the underworld ; he 
was god of Thebes---Nergal, war-god, originally god of death 
and the underworld—husband of Aglaurus, and gave a name to 
the hill of the Senmae, the Areopagus (Suidas, s. v. “Apetos 
mayos)"". The scholiast on Sophocles (Antigone 126) says that 
the wife of Ares was the ilphossa Itrinys, to whom the Cadnius 
snake was born, Aglaurus it is who is the envious sister ; she 
has the power to petrify, as is later expressed by action on herself 
(Ovid, Met., ii, 827)". Snakes, then, and Aglaurus seem to be- 


* Hesychius, s. v. dypavAo, dypaviow, dypavrov, dypavig™: also 'AypauNls 
vinpy (Porphyrius, de Abstinentia, 2, 54)", and ‘AypavAldes wapOévor (Kurip- 
ides, Ion, 23)*. The name ts applied to Demeter, C.I.A., ili, 372". 

bC.LG., 7716, 7718", C.1LA,, iii, 372". 

© Porphyrius, de Abstinentia, 2, 54; Husebius, Pracparatio evanyelica, 4, 
16"3 ; de aude Constantini, 13, p. 646b". 

4 Miss Harrison, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1891, p. 354. Philochorus in 
the Scholion on Demosthenes, xix, 438, 17 (fr. 14M)". 

© Mythology and Monuments, p. Ix. 
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long together. This particular snake is not Greek; Aglaurus 
brought it. Aglaurus, then, is not a native Athenian in this 
aspect, but 1s un-Greek. Robert Brown" asserts, on his own 
authority, that there is no real evidence that human sacrifices 
were ever offered by any archaic Greeks who had been entirely 
untouched by Semitic influence. It may be impossible to prove 
that this assumption is literally true, but until a well authenti- 
cated case is found to show the contrary, it may be held. J et us 
examine the accounts of the sacrifice in Cyprus. The accounts 
of Porphyrius and Fusebius differ but little; they write as fol- 
lows’: ‘‘In the present Salamis, which was formerly called 
Coronea, in the month styled Aphrodisius by the Cyprians, a 
man was sacrificed to Aglaurus, the daughter of Cecrops and the 
nymph Aglauris. And this custom obtained until the time of 
Diomedes ; then it was changed so that the man was sacrificed to 
Diomedes, and this took place at a sanctuary containing a temple 
of Athena and of Aglaurus and of Diomedes. ‘The inan chosen 
for sacrifice was driven three times round an altar by the young 
men; then the priest struck him with a spear in the stomach, 
and his entire body was constimed by fire along with an offering 
of grain. Diphilus, the king of Cyprus, abolished this custom 
about the time of Seleucus, the theologian. A bull, instead of a 
man, was afterwards offered in sacrifice to the spirit or demon.’’ 
The cult-ritual of the island of Cyprus was always affected by 
that of near-by Asia, and this strange custom of human sacri- 
fice to Aglaurus seems to have come from the same source. ‘The 
case of the ‘* pharinakos’’ at Athens has been regarded as a case 
of human sacrifice to a god, but Miss Harrison in her Prolego- 
mena refutes this; on p. 103 she writes: ‘‘ The pharmakos was 
not a sacrifice in the sense of an offering made fo appease an 
angry god. . . . It was, as ancient authors repeatedly insist, 
a xadappos, a purification.’* On p. 108 again: ‘‘ The leading out 
of the pharmakos is then a purely magical ceremony based on 


“Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 147. 
” Porphyrius, de Abstinentia, ii, 54"; Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 
iv, 16, 2 (155¢)"; also Eusebius, de Laude Constantin, 13, p. 646b". 
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ignorance and fear; it is not a human sacrifice to Apollo or to 
any other divinity or even ghost; it isa ceremony of plrysical 
expulsion.”’ 

Then, the Aglaurus of Cyprus, daughter of Cecrops, and the 
Aglaurus of Athens have been allected by Eastern tufluence 
along with Cecrops, Hrichthonius, Erechtheus, and Poseidon. 
Aglaurus’s husband was Ares, who in the Mast was Nergal- 
melekh (Moloch). Ares's wife, again, was the Tilphossa Lirinys, 
mother of the Cadinus snake. 

Pausauias (i, 38, 3)", Hesyehius™, and Suidas™ (s. v. Kajpexes) 
all say that the tribe father of the Idensinian Ceryces was a son 
of Hermes and Aglaurus; according to others’ he was a son of 
Hermes and Pandrosus, or son of Kianmolpus’. Phis relation to 
Eleusis is probably of Ifastern origin, since Jtleusis was the seat 
of many foreign importations in religion, especially from Igypt". 
In any case, as we have previously seen, these Eleusmmian pene- 
alogies were later taken over to Athens. 

The ritual of Aglaurus, observed at Athens, confirms the sin- 
ister character of this divinity. The festival with which she was 
connected was the Plynteria, which was observed in the latter 
part of Thargelion, 7. ¢., about the nuddle of May. The exact 
date of the festival is in dispute’; Plutarch (Alcibiades, 3.4)" 
puts it on the twenty-fifth of the month, while Photius (Lex. 
127)" 
dzodpas, seems to have been on the twenty-hfth of the month. 


dates it on the twenty-ninth. The principal day, the 


The ritual of the occasion was inournful in character, and was 


said to be so in remembrance of Aglaurus and her death (Bekker 
Anecdota Graeca, i, 270°"; Hesychius, s. v. WAvyrijpua'™). ‘The 
day was unlucky in all senses ; the temple of Athena, into whose 


® Scholion on Il. A, 334"; Pollux, 8, 103°%; Scholion on Aeschines, i, 20%, 

b Pollux, 8, 103%; Andron, on Sophocles, Oedip. Col., 1053”. 

¢See A Coptic Spell of the Second Century by I’. Legge in Proceedings 
Soc. Bib. Arch., May, 1897, for Hecate; R. B. Richardson, A Trace of Egypt 
in Eleusis, Am. Jour. Arch., vol. ii, 1898 ; also the foreiyn cult of Dionysus- 
Zagreus at Hleusis. 

d Mommuisen, Feste der Stadt Athen in Altertum, p. qgr fil. 
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cult Aglaurus had been absorbed, was closed ; the clothing was 
taken from the image of Athena and the statue was muffled up. 
It was on this day that Alcibiades returned to Athens, sailing 
into the Piraeus (Xenophon, Hellenica, i, 4, 12)", and this was 
considered unpropitious both for him and for the city: ‘‘ For no 
one of the Athenians would dare to undertake any important 
work on this day.’’ Mommsen (l.c., p. 494) and Miss Harrison* 
think that the statue of the goddess was taken to the shore and 
must have been standing near the point where Alcibiades landed, 
so that it was seen by him. ‘The only reasons that they have for 
this belief is the evidence of an inscription (C. I. A., it, 469)", 
which records that the young men took the image of Pallas 
down to Phalerum and escorted it back again with torches and in 
pomp. There is no reference to the Plynteria, and the evidence 
for that festival does not show that the statue was taken to the 
shore, but only that the clothing, the wérAos, was washed in the 
sea". It was a sort of house-cleaning occasion, and Athena was 
not at home for several days, beginning with the festival of the 
Callynteria, or sweeping day, on the nineteenth of Thargelion 
and extending to the twenty-fifth. It has been pointed out by 
Farnell (Cults of the Greek States, vol. 1, p. 261-2) that the pro- 
cession of the ephebi to the coast and their subsequent return at 
night were a part of the cult of Athena ézt MWadAad, and that the 
statue was the one from the Attic court éwt TaAAadio. The statue 
in this instance was always called 7 WadAdAds, both in the Attic 
inscriptions and by Suidas. The ceremony of inuffling up the 
image was done by two maidens called Loutrides or Praxiergi- 
dae’; from the first of these two names we inay conclude that 
these maidens also did the washing. The sacred ceremony of 

rashing the soiled clothes itself was in hands of the xataviarys 


4 Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1891, p. 353. Also Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion, pp. 114-119. 

“Of course, the gold and ivory statue in the Parthenon by Phidias could 
not be taken; the ceremony would beloug to some more ancient image, 
probably the xoanon (Suidas, 4, p. 1273, 7)'*. 

© Photius, Lex., p. 231, 11'%; Hesychius, s. v. Mpagcepyldac', 
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(Etymologicum Magnum, s. v.)'". The mysteries, mentioned 
by Plutarch (Alcibiades, 34)", were in the charge of the 
Praxiergidae. This cult of Aglaurus, according to Toepffer 
(s. v. Aglaurus, Pauly-Wissowa), formed an hereditary dignity 
in the family of the Praxiergidae. The priestess of Aglaurus, 
Phidostrate, mentioned in C.I.A., fi, 1369", must have belonged 
to this family, which is noted in another inscription ("Epypepis 
‘“Apxatodoyixy, 1883, 147)", 

Hesychius, (s. v. “Hyytypia)'" tells of a cake of dried figs, that 
was carried in the procession, during the celebration of the 
Plynteria. Why, cannot be affirmed, unless it was done as a 
combined agricultural and purifying symbol. Miss Harrison in 
her Prolegomnena thinks that the taking of purgative herbs or 
drugs was ‘‘rather a means of ejecting the bad spirits than to 
obtain inspiration from the good. Fasting is a substantial safe- 
guard, but purgation more drastically effective (p. 39).°° Again 
at page 116, she writes concerning the Hegeteria: ‘‘ Hesy- 
chius is at uo loss to account for the strange name. Figs were 
the first cultivated fruit of which man partook ; the cake of figs 
is called Hegeteria because it ‘led the way’ in the matter of 
diet. We may perhaps be allowed to suggest a possible alterna- 
tive. May not the fig-cake be connected with the root of dyos 
rather than dyw? igs were used in purification. Ts not the 
Heyeteria the fig-cake of purification?’ An impossible vagary ! 

Just what part Aylaurus originally had tn this ceremony is not 
known ; Mommsen (Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 500-501) is en- 
tirely uncertain about it. Farnell (Cults of the Greek States, 
i, p. 262) thinks that the ceremony inay have been merely a part 
of a fetish ritual in which the fetish object is treated as a living 
person; but he adds: ‘‘it was almost certain to acquire a moral 
significance and Artemidorus explains all such rites as neces- 
sitated by human sin, which pollutes the temples or the images.”’ 
As a divinity of the underworld, Aglaurus had to be propitiated 
by expiatory, mournful ceremonies. She was almost one of the 
4umenides and, so far as we can see, originally had no agricult- 
ural significance at all, as has been so often supposed. 
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Aglaurus had a precinct just north of the Acropolis, where the 
Persians ascended unexpectedly, for here the rocks were pre- 
cipitous (Herodotus, vill, 53)". Frazer and Wachsmuth® give 
all the evidence as to the location of this precinct, and place 
it near a natural cleft or stair-case in the rock of the Acropolis on 
the north side, 1fot far east of the cave of Pan. According to 
Wachsmuth, the stairs from Grotto No. 56 (on Michaclis’s plan 
of the Acropolis given in the second edition of Jahn’s Pausanias) 
were constructed after the Persian wars, in order to connect with 
the Aglaureum. ‘he sanctuary is mentioned by Polyaenus (1, 
21, 2)'" as the place to which Pisistratus had the arms of the 
Athenians carried after they lad stacked them in the Anacecum. 

It was in the sanctuary of this dread goddess that the Athe- 
nian ephebi took the oath of allegiance to the state’. They 
swore by Agraulus (sve), Hnyalius, Ares, Zeus, Thallo, Awxo, and 
Hegemone (Pollux, viii, 195)'". The names in the oath are of 
interest ; Fnyalius and Ares are the same, and represent the hus- 
band of Aglaurus: Thallo, Auxo, and Hegemone form a triad like 
our three sisters ; as will be seen later, Thallo may be identified 
with Pandrosus, and Auxo with Herse ; Tfegemone 1s, of course, 
Artemis. In Mythology and Monuments (p. 164), Miss Harrt- 
son thought that this oath was sworn to in the name of Aglaurus, 
merely because of her association with Athena; but in her later 
article in The Journal of Hellenic Studies (1891), she has the 
right idea that Aglaurus was a goddess of sinister character and 
was associated with Ares, who came next in the list of divinities. 

There are representations (see Fig. 5) of the ceremony on vase- 
paintings, shown in Annali dell’ Instituto, x1 (1868), pp. 264- 
267 with tavole d’aggregazione, H.T. There seems to have been 
a priestess of the sanctuary (C. 1. A., ti, 1369)", and also 
Demeter Curotrophus, “‘the nursing-mother,’’ seems to have had 


* Frazer, Commentary on Pausanias, vol. ii, p. 167; Wachsmuth, s. v. 
Aglaurus in Pauly- Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopaedie. 
_ » Plutarch Alcibiades 15!'°; Demosthenes xix, 303'*; Lycurgus contra 
Leocratem 76'5; Scholiou on Aristophanes, Thesmopbhoriazusae 533'' ; 
Hesychius, s, v.” AyAavpos"!”, 
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at least an altar in the precinet, whose priest or priestess had a 
special seat in the theatre of Dionysus (C. 1. A., iii, 372)". 

Aglaurus herself is represented on a painted amphora (sce 
Fig. 6), which shows Boreas carrying off Oreithyia in the pres- 
ence of Herse, Pandrosus, Aglaurus, Mrechtheus, and Cecrops 
(de Witte, Vases de I’ Istrurie, p. 58, No. 105). 

Again Aglaurus ts shown on aun Attic red-figure vase from 
Corneto (see Fig. 4), showing the birth of Isrichthontus (p. 16 
of this text; also Furtwangler, Vasen im Antiquarium zu Berlin, 
2, No. 2537; Montumenti dell’ Instituto, x, Taf. 39; Roscher, 
Lexicon, s. v. I4richthonius, p. 1305). 

A third representation (see Fig. 7) is found on a fragment of 
a red-figure vase showing a woman with the inscription, 
“AyAavpos (Welcker, Bullettino dell’ Instituto Arch. Rom., 1834, 
p- 139 and 1836, p. (37). 

A fourth picture (see Fig. 8) 1s given on a vase from Camirus 
in the British Museum (Annah dell’ Instituto, 1879, tavola 
dayyvregazione F, Sp. 1307; also Roscher's Lexicon, vol. 1, p. 
1307, 5. v., Lrichthontus). 

The fifth (see Fig. 9) ison a vase by Brygzus, where two sisters 
are shown, followed by a snake (C. Robert, Bud und Lied, p. 
$8). 

It seems quite probable, and the supposition is supported by a 
mumber of authorities, that a sixth representation (see lig. to) 
may be found in one of the three figures in the east gable of the 
Parthenon, commonly known as ‘' fhe Three T*ates,’’ and vow 
resting in the British Muscum (Welcker, Alte Denkmatler, 1, 
77 ff.) 

As seventh (see Fig. 16) we nay mention an identification of 
the Agraulidae made by F. Hauser on a neo-Attic relicl, which 
he reconstructed from fragments found in the Vatican, the Uffizi, 
and at Munich, although all originally came from the Villa 
Palombara, (Jahrbuch des Oesterreichischen Archaeologischen 
Instituts, vi, 1903, pp. 79-107). Perhaps we may also identify 
the Agraulidae on numerous Attic votive reliefs dedicated to Pan 
(Kekulé, Theseion, p. 80, Nr. 192; Furtwangler, Athenische 
Mittheilungen, i11, 200). 
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The common facts concerning Pandrosus are similar to those 
concerning Aglaurus and have been stated already. She also 
was spoken of as the wife of Hermes along with Aglaurus and 
Herse, showing how confused the myth became. She was the 
faithful sister par excellence in the story of the chest. 

The evidence df the inscriptions and of ancient writers* assigus 
the festival of the Arrephoria to Pandrosus, along with Athena 
Polias. Pausanias gives his account of the ceremony just after 
his visit to the sanctuary of Pandrosus, and so connects the two 
things in thought. His is the fullest account, and is as follows : 
‘*Not far from the temple of Athena Polias live two maidens, 
whom the Athenians call Arrephoroi. They dwell for a certain 
time near the goddess, but at the time of the festival they act by 
night as follows. They bear upon their heads what the priestess 
of Athena vives them to carry; the giver does not know the 
nature of what she gives, nor do they who bear it understand. 
There is a precinct in the city not far from that of Aphrodite ‘in 
the Gardens’’, and a natural underground passage leads down 
into this precinct. By this the maidens go down from the 
Acropolis ; they leave below what they have been carrying, and 
taking something else they bring it back. this also being wrapped 
up. These maidens are then dismissed, and two others are 
brought up into the Acropolis in their place.”’ 

These maidens are generally called Arrephoroi, but Hesychius 


"6 call them Erre- 


( s. ¥. "Eppydpor )'” and Moeris (s. Vv. “Eppyepor ) 
phoroi, a name which ts regularly supported by the evidence of 
the inscriptions, which use the verb éppydopeiv many times and 
the noun éppypopos once (C.L.A., itl, 902)'"; whereas dppnopeiv 
occurs but twice (C.I.A., it, 453b, p. 418"; C.IA., tii, 822a, 
p. 505)'". ‘The etyinology of the name is usually given by the 
ancients as from dppyta+ dopeiv, ‘‘ to carry unspeakable or sacred 
things.'’ This was so tempting that the form dppydopeivy ousted 
the original form éppydopetv. It is probably on account of the 
form “Eppydopia or “Epon popiu that the scholiast on Aristophanes 


* Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis 1°7; Pausanias i, 27, 49; C. I. A., 
ii, 1379), 13837, 1385/2, 1390178 : Cf: A., iii, 8871"4, 
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(Lysistrata, 642)", and Suidas (s, v. ’Afsyndopia)™, as well as 
Hesychinus’™” and Moeris™, think that the festival was performed 
in honor of Herse. 

The accounts of writers other than Pausanias may be summiar- 
ized as follows’: The number of maidens was four: they were 
of noble birth, between the ages of seven and,eleven, and were 
chosen by the king archon. They dressed in white, and the 
ornaments of gold which they wore became sacred. They had a 
special kind of cakes, which were made for them and were called 
“anastator’’ (Athenaeus, trp A). It was the duty of fwo of 
the maidens to begin the weaving of the new peplos for Athena. 
The numerous tnscribed bases for statues found on the Acropolis 
point to the custom of setting up images of the maidens who 
acted as Arrephoroi, by their fathers, mothers, or brothers. 

The ceremony of the Arrephoria was performed in the month 
of Skirophorion (itymologicum Magnum, p. 14y, 8. Vv. dppy- 
dopo)’, and Mommsen (Ieste der Stadt Athen, p. 509) puts it 
on the twelfth day. 

Miss Harrison (Mythology and Monuments, xxxtil, ffl.) 
thinks, with much probability, that this ceremony was the cause 
of the inyth about Erichthonius. The myth of the concealment 
of Irichthonius in the chest arose from the concealment of some- 
thing ina box which the maidens were forbidden to open. 

The form of the name “Epondpepia has given rise to the theory 
that the maidens were literally ‘‘dew-carriers ’', since Hesvechius 


qé ’ 


tells us that €poy means ‘‘dew"’, and the name Pandrosus, the 


sister of Herse, may be etymologized as meaning ‘‘all-dewy ’’. 
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Preller (i, 173), following Moeris (s. v. €ppyddpo)'™, believes 


sé 9 


that the maidens were really ‘‘dew-carriers"’, Thautragerinnen, 


without a doubt, and that the ceremony typified the refreshing 
quality of the night dews upon the crops. There is no reason 
why such a dew-carrying ceremony should be so strictly secret, 
and besides that, if the maidens carried dew, they would 

* Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 641 M.!°*¥ with Scholia’™’; Harpocration, s. y. 
dppngopetv'33, Hesychius, s. v. dppnpopla™', édppnddpo'®: Suidas, s. vv. 
dppnvodopetv', dppnpopla' and éemuspyare!™; Etymologicum Magnum, p. 149, 


S. v. dppynpbpo'* and dppnpopetv'* ; Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, pp. 202, 446, 
S. v. dppynpopety!®? = Pollux, x, 191). 
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know that fact. In such a childish explanation the ceremony 
loses all its hidden meaning. “The two words dpoco0s and €poy may 


also mean ‘‘ young things’’ or ‘S young animals’’. It was from 
this meaning that Apollo derived his title of ‘‘ Hersos*’, found 
inscribed in the cave at Vari (C. IL. A., i, 430)". Aeschylus in 
the .\gamemnon Gran writes that Artemis is the fair goddess 
who favors the dpeco of creatures who are fierce; the context 
shows that these dpeoo must be sucklings (Htymologicuin Mag- 
num, s. v. "Epoa, p. 377, 38)°"". 

Miss TTarrison (1. ¢., p. xxxv) clearly suggests that the objects 
eatried by the maidens in the cistae were unages (aAduvpata)" of 
young things, aud probably figures of a snake and a child. The 
myth of Erichthonius and the three sisters was invented so that 
the maidens would not open the boxes. It is to be noticed that 
the maidens, the Arrephoroi, lived in the preciuct of the faithful 
sister, Pandrosus ; Aglaurus had her precinet outside the Acrop- 
olis. Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion, p. 121, Note.), conunenuting upon a passage in the 
Scholia of Lucian (Dialogi Meretrici, ii, 1)'", which contains 
an account of the Thesmophoria, has changed her opinion about 
the wAdopara carried in the boxes, and she now interprets them as 
‘“dadrAo. Septuagint, Is. i, 17. The Arrephoroi are not, as I 
previously (Mythology and Monuments Ancient Athens, p. 
xxXIv) suggested, /fersephoroz, Carriers of Young Things.” 

We have seen that there was a sexual idea present in the intro- 
duction of the form of the snake. Clement of Alexandria 
(Protrepticus 14, 15)"° says that the women celebrated the 
Thesmophoria, the Skirophoria, and the Arrephoria, and these 
festivals were the same in kind. We have accounts of the ‘hes- 
mophoria. The most complete is that given by the scholiast on 
Lucian (1. c¢.)'. A stummary of it, containing all the important 
phrases, is as follows: The ceremony was performed by the 
women alone. [11 memory of Kubouleus and his swine, which 

@ Miss Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. xxxiv. 


bT think that we may emend the pigmenta of Lactantius Placidus (Narra- 
tiones Fabularum, ti, 12)" to fgmenta. 
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were swallowed up when Pluto stole away Persephone, pigs were 
‘ast into certain places called ‘‘ megara'’, and when the flesh had 
decayed, 1t was brought forth by women called ‘‘drawers’', who 
had undergone ceremonial purification for three days. It was 
believed that if some of this flesh was taken and sown with the 
grain the crop would be good. It was also said that there were 


ce 


snakes in these ‘‘megara’’, and that when the ‘drawers '' de- 
scended to bring up the flesh, a noise was made to drive the 
snakes away. ‘The same feast was called the Arretophoria, ‘and 
the same ceremonial is used to produce the fruit of the earth and 
the offspring of men.’ Mysterious sacred objeets, made from 
wheaten dough in the shapes of snakes and men (@ddAdAor), were 
also placed in the chasms at the time of the festival, along with 
shoots of the pine tree. These shoots and the pigs were chosen 
as symbols of fertility, and typified the production of fruit and 
the procreation of children. 

Frazer* thinks that the corn-spirit was early conceived of 
in the torm of a pig, which later became anthropomorphic and 
was called Demeter and Persephone. “There was a legend that 
1 searching for her lost daughter, Demeter found Persephone's 
foot-prints obliterated by the tracks of pigs. These tracks, in 
the early stage of the story, were those of the eoddesses them- 
selves. Farnell gives his conclusions in reyvard to the Thes- 


? 


mophoria as follows :’ “My conclusions are that this ritual 
has no relation to any form of marriage at all, but was a form of 
magic to secure fertility, and that the women had the prerogative 
because they were more potent in this form of magic than the 
men, the ideas of the fertility of the field and the fertility of the 
womb being necessarily conjoined m1 this as in many agrarian 


23 


ceremonies. Farnell will treat the Thesmophoria in the third 
volume of his Cults of the Greek States. 
The symbols of fructification in the Thesmophoria were under- 


stood by the grown-up women who used them as typifying the 


‘Frazer, The Golden Bough, 2nd ed., ii, 299-303, where analogies among 
different peoples are given. 


b Archiv fur Religiouswissenschaft, rgo4 (vii, p. 80). 
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power ‘‘ both to produce the fruit of the earth and the offspring 
of men.’’ In the Arrephoria, however, these male attributes of 
fructification were kept a secret from the maidens, and could not 
be revealed to them, until they had been introduced to the spirits 
of birth and life. Miss Harrison thinks it probable that, from the 
Acropolis, the maidens went down to the sanctuary of Eileithyia, 


a] 


‘goddess of child-birth,’* which sanctuary was near that of 
Aphrodite ‘‘in the Gardens’' (C. [. A., iit, 318, “Epon dcpas B. 
Eivadvia[s] év"Aypos.). This goddess must be propitiated by the 
young girl; itis not known why a@a// Athenian maidens were not 
Arrephoroi, but it is known that here the maiden is initiated 
before she is allowed to understand the ritual, Just as is the case 
in initiation into any real religion. ‘This ceremony of the Arre- 
phoria, we are told, had something to do with the fertility of the 
fields and the productivity of women, being allied to the Thesmo- 
phoria in that respect. Toepffer writes (Attische Genealogie, 
p. 21); ‘' Mir scheint der innere Zusammenhang zwischen den 
bei Pausanias geflissentlich verdunkelten Arrephorien-Gebrauchenu 
und den erst durch Rohde genauer bekanunt gewordenen, der 
Deineter und ihrer ‘fochter zu Ehren begangenen Ceremonien, 
die den Namen “Appytoddpua fibrten, unverkennbar."’ 

ret us look for parallels of this relation between women and 
the crops of the fields. Frazer (Commentary on Pausanias, 4), p. 
168) records that a story closely resembling this of the Arre- 
phoria is told in Java‘, but he gives none of the details. Among 
the ancient writers there are several references to the peculiar 
relations stipposed to exist between women and the crops of the 
field. Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxviil, 77 and 78)" says, ‘‘ Hailstorms, 
whirlwinds, and lhghtings are driven away by a woman uncovered 
at the time of her monthly periods. . . . . . . If women, 
stripped naked at the time of their menses, walk around a field 
of grain, the caterpillars, beetles, and other vermin will fall off 
the ears. Metrodorus Scepsensis reports that in Cappadocta, on 
account of the great number of insects, the women go through 


4 Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsh Indic, r4de Jaargang (1852). Tweede Dell. 
p. 396. 
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the cultivated fields with their clothing raised to their waists. 
In other places it is customary for them to yo with bare feet, hair 
in disorder and girdles loosened."' Pliny in another place (xvii, 
266)" tells that women during their monthly flow, with naked 
feet and loosened girdles, could protect an orchard from cater- 
pillars by walking around each tree. Havelock Ellis* reports 
on the authority of Bastanzi that this is believed and acted upon 
in Italy to-day. 

Aelian (de Natura Animalium, vi, 36)' records that if a 
woman during her monthly purgation walked through a garden, 
the caterpillars would be destroved. Columella (De Re Rustica, 


X, 357-362", and xi, 3, 64) tells of this same remedy and gives 
it on the authority of Democritus, who wrote a treatise rept 
avrimadoay, Palladius (De Re Rustica, i, 35, 3)" gives his testi- 
mony also to this ctstom. 

Longfellow in his peem of Tiiawatha (xiii) tells the Indian 
legend of how Minnehaha blessed the corn-fields at the direction 
of her husband : 

“You shall bless to-night the corn-fields, 
Draw a magic.cirele round them, 
To protect them from destruction, 
Blast of nuldew, blight of imsect, 
lVagamin, the thief of corn-fields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear. 
In the night when all is silence, 
In the night, when all is darkness, 
When the Spirit of Sleep, Mepahwen, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams, 
So that not an ear can hear you, 
So that not an eye can see you, 
Rise up from your bed in silence, 
Lay aside your garments wholly, 
Walk around the fields you planted, 


4 Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Appendix A, Menstruation and the 
Position of Women, p. 212-213. 
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Round the borders of the corn-fields, 
Covered by your tresses only, 

Robed with darkuess as a garment. 
Thus the fields shall be more fruitful, 
And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 

So that neither blight nor mildew, 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o’er the magic circle, 

Not the dragon-fly, A’wo-ve-she, 

Not the spider, Svddekashe, 

Nor the grasshopper, Vah-puk-keena, 
Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
War-muk-koana with the bearskin, 
King of all the caterpillars."' 

The original of this legend is recorded in Schoolcraft’s Oneota 
(p. 83). T quote his account of the custom also: ‘ A singular 
proof of this belief, in both sexes, of the mysterious influence of 
the steps of a woman on the vegetable and insect creation is 
found in an ancient custom, which was related to me, respecting 
corn-planting. It was the practice of the hunter's wife, when 
the feld of corn had heen planted, to choose the first dark uight 
or overclonded evening to pertorm a secret circuit, sas Aabille- 
ment, around the field. For this purpose she slipped out of the 
lodge in the evening, unobserved, to some obscure nook, where 
she completely disrobed. ‘Phen, taking her matchecota, or 
principal garment, in one hand, she dragged it around the field. 
This was thought to insure a prolific crop, and to prevent the 
assaults of insects and worms upon the grain. It was supposed 
they could not cross the charmed line.’’ 

This version combines all the essential features of our myth, 
Whose origin we must seck 11 a primitive ceremony inteuded to 
be magical in its effect, in which the fertility of woman acts 
favorably upon the crops of the flelds—s/mela stmilibus curantur, 

I think that it has not been noticed that one of Horace’s Odes 
(iii, 23), addressed to a country maiden, Phidyle, may have some 
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bearing on this question. Certain ceremonies are mentioned, 
the object of which is to obtain fruitful crops, and although 
no walking at night is spoken of, still the dark of the moon 
is mentioned ; but all the details are not to be expected in 
Horace’s poem, which 1s not primarily an account of the cere- 


+ 


mony. This ‘dark of the moon’’ superstition needs no diseus- 
sion here ; almost everyone can recall some modern ease of it. It 
is interesting to notice that a pig is to be sacrificed ; this reminds 
one of the Thesmophoria. 

Caelo supinas si tuleris manus 

Nascente hina, rustica Phidyle, 

Si ture placaris et horna 
Fruge Lares avidaque porca : 


Nee pestilentem sentiet Africum 
Fecunda vitis nec sterilem seges 
Robiginem aut dulees alumni 

Pomifero grave tempus annt. 

Timay even dare to bring forward as a case tn pont the tale of 
the Lady Godiva or Godgifu, a Saxon lady of Coventry, Tng- 
land, who rode completely naked through the town as an act of 
devotion to her people, so that they might be Freed from the 
burdens which had been imposed by her husband, Teofric, Tarl 
of Mercia. ‘lhis is an historical instance, and was commemor- 
ated by a fair, which has been held at intervals ever since, but 
I believe that back of this historical event there was a folk- 
belict in this peculiar eficacy of a naked woman. There is a full 
discussion of this tale in Freeman's Norman Conquest, but it is 
best known from Tennyson's poem, Godiva. 

These scattered instances, which [I have enumerated from Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy, Hugland, and North America, will serve to 
show how widely spread is this belief, which IT think is also the 
root idea of the Athentan Arrephoria’. 


4It way be objected that the age of the maiden Arrephoroi (7-11) is 
previous to womanhood or the appearance of the menses, but the Arrephoria 
is to be regarded asa sort of prelude tu the Thesmophoria ; the effects are 
similar, 
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The Arrephoroi seem to have taken part in the minor festival 
of the Chalcea also, for Suidas (s. v. XaAxeia)"” records that the 
Chalcea was ‘‘a festival at Athens, which some call the Athe- 
naea. It was afterwards celebrated by the artisans only, because 
Hephaestus worked in bronze in Attica. It falls on the last day 
of Py anepsion, | at which time the priestesses along with the Arre- 
phoroi set the threads 3 in the loom (éafovra) for the weaving of 
the peplos. Phanodemus thinks that the festival is not in honor 
of Athena, but of Hephaestus.’’ Bekker (Anecdota Graeca, i, 
239)" speaks of a Deipnophoria, which consisted of ‘‘ carrying 
gifts of food to the daughters of Cecrops, Herse, Pandrosus, and 
Aglaurus. It was carried out elaborately for some inystical 
reason, and many celebrated it, for it embodied an element of 

ralry.’’ Whether this Detpnophoria was distinct from the 
other festivals in which the daughters were concerned is un- 
certain. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss the different forms that the 
word Arrephoria takes. Arretophoria could be applied in its 
etymological meaning to the Arrephoria just as well as to the 
Thesmophoria, as Tucian’s scholiast tells us. The form dppyvo- 
dopey, given by Suidas, 1s suggestive, if the first part could be 
connected with dppay, ‘‘ male’’, but the retention of yin the com- 
pound is against this view, although such retention may be 
justified by analogy. 

From an inscription (C. 1. A., i, 319, “Epondépas B. Cis 
@euidos), it seems evident that Pandrosus, the patroness of this 
ceremony of the Arrephoria, was sometimes identified with Ge- 
Themis, who is an earlier aspect of Demeter and Persephone 
(Miss Harrison, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1891, p. 352), who 
were patronesses of the Thesmophoria. In fact, both or all these 
divinities were earth spirits. Pandrosus in the myth is faithful 
to her trust; she is really Curotrophus. Miss Harrison would 
also conceive of Kileithyia as this early earth-goddess. This Ge- 
Themis-Pandrosus divinity passed away before the rising 
Demeter, and Hermes, the husband of Pandrosus,—Hermes who 
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was an ithyphallic god of fertility’, leaves some traces of his rela- 
tionship on the Areopagus (Pausanias, i, 28, 6), «eirac 88 Kat 
WXotrwv Kat “Epyns cul Tas dyuadwoa. An ancient wooden linage of 
Herines was kept in the temple of Athena Polias, concealed by 
myrtle boughs ; it was said to be an offering of Cecrops, the 
legendary tather of Pandrosus (Pausanias, i, 27, 1)". 

A passage in Harpocration (s. v. éxtPouv)'* iaced on the au- 
thority of Philochorus reads, ‘‘if anyone sacrificed an ox to 
Athena, it was necessary to sacrifice also a sheep to Pandora." 
These sacrificial animals are natural in the case of agricultural 
divinities, This passage has puzzled students, who amend /ez- 
dora to Pandrosus, since Pandora is not otherwise found in the 
cult of Athena. However, if we recognize that Pandrosus is Ge, 
and Pandora is the same, it is unnecessary to make the change. 
Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 
278-8.) thinks that Pandora was merely a form of Kore, or 
the twin earth-spirit of Demeter. By what seems a mere slip, 
Fulgentius (Mythologiae, ti, 14)" speaks of the two sisters, 
Aglaurus and Pandora, where Pandora is evidently Pandrosus. 
Photius and Suidas also give a variant reading of Pandora for 
Pandrosus in their descriptions of the zporoviov'". 

The Pandroseum, or sanctuary of Pandrosus, was on the Acrop- 
olis just west of the Irechtheum. This is clear from the evidence 
of the inscriptions relating to the building of the Mrechtheum" 
and from the account of Pausanias (i, 27, 2)'", who says that the 
temple of Pandrosus, which must have been in this enclosure, 
was contiguous (avvexys) to the Mrechtheum. According to 


4 Preller-Robert, 4th ed., p. 385. Hermes was also the father of Cephalus 
by Creusa, the daughter of EKrechtheus. In this discussion | have not taken 
the various local peculiarities of Frechtheus into consideration ; an account 
by Engelmann may be consulted in Roscher’s Lexicon. 


bC.ILA., i, 322 (1. 45, 63, 70)"; CI. A,, iv, 1, p. 148; also Philochorus, 
fr. 146in Dionysius Halicarnassensis de Dinarcho, 3°". This last fragment 
makes mention of an altar of Zeus Herceus under the sacred olive in the 
Pandroseum, saying that a dog entered the Pandroseum from the temple of 
the Polias and mounted and lay down upon this altar; the dog was taboo on 
the Acropolis. 
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Frazer,* the temple was a small building which seems to have 
abutted on the south end of the west wall of the EKrechtheum. 
Sacrifices were nade to Athena Polias and to Pandrosus by the 
Athenian youths (C. I. A., ii, 481)". Tam not discussing here 
the fact that later, in Athenian religion, the all-powerful cult of 
Athena absorbed the cults of Aglaurus and Pandrosus, and that 
Athena used their names attached to her own merely as cult 
epithets. The scholiast on Aristophanes (Lysistrata, 439)" 
thinks that it was from Pandrosus that Athena received the 
name of Pandrosus. ‘The Arrephoroi acted both for Athena 
Polias and for Pandrosus, as we learn from inscriptions on the 
bases of statues set up to them in the Pandroseum (C. I. A., 111, 


124 


887": ii, 1390)". “Thallo, who was one of the personifications 


of the seasons, was worshipped by the Athenians along with Pan- 


yer This Thallo was 


drosus, according to Pausanias (1x, 35, 2 
one of the spirits invoked in the oath of the ephebi at the 
sanctuary of Aglaurus. 

It was probably in the Pandroseum that the court for ball- 
playing for the Arrephoroi was placed, and in this court there 
was also a bronze statue of Isocrates, represented as a boy on 


Babi 


horseback (Vitae decem Oratorum, p. S39h. Here also was 
JY 


the ancient olive’ tree, sacred to Athena, which Pausanias and 
Apollodorus mention (Apollodori Bibliotheca, iii, 14, 1)". 

A trace of Eastern or Semitic influence in the case of Pan- 
drosus is seen in the fact that she was regarded as the first 
spinner. Her priestess wore a peculiar robe which was called 
noowvexov. ‘This is mentioned by Pollux (x, 1g1)'", and also by 


ae 2androsus with her 


Suidas and Photius (s. v. wpororcor) 
sisters made clothing for inen out of wool. The Phoenicians 
were the introducers of the fine arts into Greece and some of the 
traits of Pandrosus probably came with the Phoenicians. The 
two Arrephoroi, who wove the peplos for Athena, typify Pan- 
drosus and her sister. Athena Iirgane later usurped their pre- 
rogatives. Pandrosus is kept in close connection with the Frech- 


4 Commentary on Pausanias, li, p. 337. 
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theum, and the grave of her old Semitic father Cecrops was 
near at hand under the southwest corner of that building, if 
Dorpfeld is correct in his identification. So here we have Irech- 
theus, Cecrops, and Panudrosus in juxtaposition on the Acropolis, 
typifying the old Semitic element in the settlement around the 
Acropolis. , 

Pandrosus 1s represented along with Aglaurus on the amphora 
showing Boreas carrying off Oreithyia (see ig. 6): on the red- 
figure vase from Corneto, showing the birth of Térichthonius (see 
Fig. 4); she is probably one of the ‘* Three Fates’’ in) the 
eastern gable of the Parthenon (see Fie. to), and she is identified 
with certainty by Robert (Hermes, xvi, 67) as the maiden on the 
Petersburg hydria (Petersburg Collection, Vol. it, 1021), whom 
Brunn takes as the nymph of the place (Sitzungsberichte der 
Bayrischen Akademie, 1876, 1, 477). 


We come now to the third sister, Herse, and find that she has 
no cult at Athens, nor is there any s.thena Tferse ; Athena does 
not adopt her name as she did the names of Aglaurus and Pan- 
drosus. Herse has not even an abiding place. Ovid (Metamor- 
phoses, ii, 739)" noticed this, and placed her ina iniddle chamber 
on the Acropolis between Pandrosus and Aglaurus. Other earlter 
writers, such as Ister (Scholiast on Aristophants Lysistrata 
643)", felt the need of a cult for Herse, and so they state that 
the Arrephoria or Ifrsephoria was held tm her honor. However, 
we have seen that tlis festival was really held tn honor of Pan- 
drosus, and the evidence of Ister cannet counterbalance the 
weight of evidence on the other side. Miss Harrison (Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, rg01, p. 351) shows quite conclusively that 
Herse ‘‘is a mere etymological eponymous of the festival Herse- 
phoria."’ She is but the double of Pandrosus ; she 1s not original 
in the inyth, but comes in later to make up a triad, as in the case 
of the Charites. Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, p. 286) writes: ‘‘ widence is not lacking that 
the trinity-form grew out of the duality.’’ 
only two, a variation of mother and maid, Demeter and Kore, 


4 


Originally there were 
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or two forms of the same thing at different stages. Of course, in 
classical times Herse was recognized and represented in art, and 
confuses the myth by being associated with Hermes as his wife, 
and by usurping the rights of her sisters in other ways. Alcman 
(fr. 48, taken from Plutarch’s Symposium, iii, ro, 3)'™ poetically 
says that Ersa was the daughter of Zeus and Selene, but here the 
reference is clearly to the dew which forms only on clear, moon- 
light nights, and there is no idea of Herse being one of the ‘‘dew- 
sisters ’’. 

C. Robert (De Gratiis Atticis in Conunent. Momunsen, p. 
143 ff.) has noticed a connection between these maidens and the 
Charites ; he holds that HWerse should be identified with Auxo, 
just as Pandrosus was with Thallo. Auxo was mentioned along 
with Aglaurus and Thallo in the oath of the ephebi (Pollux, viii, 


)*)  ‘Toepfier’s ideas in regard to this relationship have 


106 
already been discussed. Miss Harrison in her Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, (p.260) discusses a black-figure 
cylix in) Munich (see Fig. 12), which shows certain creatures, 
whose upper part isin the igure of a maiden, while the lower 
part is snakeltke; they are creeping about among soine vines or 
shrubbery. ‘They are Charites, givers of grace and increase, 
and their snake-bodies mark them not as malevolent, but as earth- 
daemons, genii of fertility. They are near akin to the local 
Athenian hero, the snake-tatled Cecrops, aud we are tempted to 
conjecture that in art, though not in literature, he may have lent 
his sunake-tail to the Agraulid nyniphs, his daughters. ’’ 

On a neo-Attic relief (FE. Mauser, Jahrbuch des Oesterr. Arch. 
Instituts, vi, 1903, p. 79-107; American Journal of Archaeology 
Vii, (1903), p. 468), we find the Agraulidae represented along 
with the Horae, three figures each (see Hig. 11). From the 





same place—the Villa Palombara in Italy—camie the reliefs of the 
Moerae, Zeus, aud Hephaestus, now at Tegel, which are repro- 
duced on the Madrid puteal along with the birth of Athena. It 
is interesting to note that Hesychius™ says that the Moerae and 
the Agraulidae were considered the same among the Athenians. 
Iu this set of reliefs there seem to have been four divisions, and 
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Hauser thinks that it is probable that they are copies of bronze 
reliefs by the younger Cephisodotus, which adorned the altar of 
Zeus Soter and Athena Soteira at the Piraeus. 

Herse may be represented along with Aglaurus in the places 
meutioned in the treatment of that divimty, and possibly she is 
also shown along with Poseidon ona vase at Munich ( Mtnchener 
Vaseu, 415). : 

In the original myth, then, we have Avlaurus, Pandrosus, and 
Vrichthonius. It is interesting to note the succession of their 
festivals; the Plynteria in Vhargelion (May-June), the Arre- 
phoria in Scirophorion (June-July), and the Panathenaea in 
Hecatombaeon (July-August). ‘This may denote successive 
stages in the development of the crops (Stephanus Byzantius, 
s. v. “Aypavdr)”. 

When Athena became the great political goddess (Polias) of 
the Athenian state, she took over all these festivals into her own 
cult, and of these the Panathenaca was made the greatest, being 
the last of the three. The divinities with their astern character- 
istics becaine reconciled to Athena on the Acropolis and were 
subordinated to her. “They became merely cult names. 

We have seen that the sisters cannot be merely ‘‘dew-carriers’’, 

and the whole story cannot be simply an agricultural myth, nor 
can these nyniphs be only spring nymphs of the Acropolis as Kt. 
Curtius (Hermes, xxi, p. 291) would have us believe. The evi- 
dence does not permit of these conclusions. We have been 
driven to a non-Greek or Seimitic origin for some of their attri- 
butes; Cecrops and HErichthonius are unanthropomorphic ; the 
sisters are sisters of Phoenice, ‘‘the Phoentctan’’ (Suidas, s. v. 
Pouwiajia ypdppara)™ ; Aglaufus is propitiated by human sacrifice, 
and Pandrosus, closely associated with Cecrops, is the first 
spinner. Any etymologizing on the origin of these names I must 
leave to some one better fitted for determining it. 
* Harpocration (s. v. [avadjvace) tells on ancient authority that Frich- 
thonius instituted the Panathenaea ; of course not under that name, for that 
comes from the so-called coalition of Theseus. Suidas records (s. v. 
Kovporpégos 1'9)' that Erichthonius was the first to sacrifice to Ge-Curotro- 
phus (Pandrosus?) on the Acropolis. 
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It may be well in conclusion to recapitulate the story of the 
birth of Erichthonius, in order to see what remains after certain 
embellishments have been left out. 

In the first place the relations between Hephaestus and Athena 
were late in arising, and caine from the fact that both were associ- 
ated with artisans, and were worshipped by different classes of 
society in the Athenia: state. When Athena as Ergane and 
Hephaestus were brought into conjunction with one another in 
the clash of worships at Athens, they had to marry and havea 
child, but Athena had also to preserve her virginity. Previous 
to this time Athena had come into conflict with a chthonic, or 
snake god, and had adopted him into her cult. This snake was 
Erichthonius and he was the same as Hrechtheus, Cecrops, and 
Poseidon, of which last the story of the reconciliation 1s usually 
told. If this snake divinity was purely native to Athens in the 
beginning, he had, at any rate, been affected by Eastern influ- 
ences at a later period, as is shown by his identification with 
Cecrops and Poseidon, and lis place in the sky among the 
heavenly bodies. “This snake god, who sometimes vacillates in 
form between snake and human form, at last came into the story 
as the product of the struggle between Athena and Hephaestus. 
There was a ritual for the worship of this snake god, which was 
celebrated by grown women in the Thesmophoria and by girls in 
the Arrephoria. This ritual of the Arrephoria gave rise to the 
story of the concealment of the snake-child Frichthonius in a 
chest, and his delivery over to certain maidens for them to guard. 
In the ceremony images of snakes and of the male member of 
generation were put into a box, which must not be opened by the 
maidens who guarded it. The symbols in the box were used asa 
charm, or were supposed to act beneficially on the crops of the 
fields, as also did the women themselves. I have discussed the 
relations between snakes and men and women, and the supposed 
effect of women on the fertility of the fields. I might even hazard 
a guess that the kernel of the ceremony, that started the myth of 
the concealment, is the typification of the sexual act itself by 
symbols, namely a chest, or box, and the image of a snake put into 
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it. Finally the two maidens of the Arrephoria were represented 
in the myth by certain nymphs, who, as has been shown, were 
originally two in number, one faithful, one unfaithful. Certain 
ritualistic practices were attached to their worship, and produced 
different endings to the myth, after the girls had opened the 
chest ; this has been shown in the study of the Plynteria. The 
whole myth then is a confusion of “lympian divinities with 
clithonic, or primitive cults, and Eastern influences, which it is 
well nigh impossible to unravel completely and to tabulate. ‘he 
part played by Hephaestus and Athena and the consequent fructi- 
fication of the earth has the appearance of an Aryan nature myth, 
such as is shown in the Rig-Veda, where the Indra bull pours 
his fructifying seed upon mother earth in the form of rain. 

Tn the explanation of the various aspects of the myth which I 
have tried to give, if any one thing has been emphasized, it is 
this, that sex and the social position of women are to be recog- 
nized as important factors in the devclopment of the rituals of 
early peoples, among whom we may number the Greeks. ‘The 
pushing back of the origin of certain features of the myth under 
consideration to an T¢astern source need only make more certain 
the sexual features which appear in the fragmentary accounts of 
the myth and ritual which have come down tous. The ultimate 
explanation of the why aud the wherefore of certain beliefs, 
either in regard to sex or other natural phenomena, hes in the 
psychological ground-work of primitive man, and in the study of 
such a ground-work we are as yet mere novices and yropers in 
darkness." 


47 cannot leave this question of the influence of sex, in the study of Greek 
ritual and mythology, without giving one niore instance that has occurred 
to me, although it has no connection with the myth under discussion, 
Miss Harrison treats of the ceremony of the ‘‘Aiora’’ in Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. xl, and it 1s also discussed by Weutzel 
in the Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopaediec. The story concerning the 
origin of the festival was that Icarius was murdered by the Athenians, and 
that his daughter Erigone wandered about in search of him; when she 
found his dead body, she hanged herself. The Athenians were punished for 
the murder, for many of the Athenian women sought the same death as 
Erigone. A festival was instituted 1n memory of the death of Erigone, but 
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instead of women, puppets were strung up (alwpetc@ar), and Erigone was 
celebrated in a song as the aAjris, or wandering one. The festival, then, 
seems to have been one of expiation, and in the ritual there was swinging by 
maidens, Miss Harrison thinks that the whole myth is a contamination 
of primitive Dionysiac worship and late Apolline cults; from the first, the 
idea of a wave-offering, from the second, the notion of the expiation of 
hereditary guilt. She adds: ‘‘ Why the wave-offering or swinging is con- 
sidered expiatory, § do not clearly know, but the notion of swinging asa 
cultus practice is not, I believe, confined to the Greeks.’’ 

The festival was said to be etée:rvos, and was also ‘‘licentious’’ or 
‘‘wanton’’ (rpuy@@r) in character (Athenaeus, xiv, 10). There is described 
in Bent’s Cyclades (p. 5) a swing festival at Seriphos and Karpathos, cele- 
brated at the present time, where maidens are swung, just as they were 
in the ceremony of the ‘‘Aiora’’. However, it is the licentiousness of 
the ceremony that I wish to speak of ; this licentiousness 1s to be explained 
by the effects of the swinging, and I can best account for this effect of 
swinging by quoting passages from different writers bearing on the point. 
Havelock Ellis (Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Auto-Erotism, p 120) 
writes in connection with the use of hobby horses: ‘‘at the temples in some 
parts of central India, I am told, swings are hung up in pairs, men and 
women swinging in these until sexually excited ; during the months when 
the men in these districts have to be away from home the girls put up 
swings to console themselves for the loss of their husbands.’ Ayain Féllis 
writes (Studies in the Psychology of Sex; Love and Pain, p. 121): ‘‘ The 
imagined pleasure of being strangled by a lover brings us to a group of feel- 
ings which would seem to be not unconnected with respiratory elements. I 
refer to the pleasurable excitement experienced by some in suspension, 
swinging, restraint, and fetters. Strangulation secms to be the extreme and 
most decided type of this group of imagined or real situations, in all of 
which a respiratory disturbance seems to be an essential element (Angell and 
Thompson, ‘‘A Study of the Relations Letween certain Organic Processes 
and Consciousness,’? Psychological Review, January, 1899. A sumtnary 
statement of the relations of the respiration and circulation to emotional 
states will be found in Kulpe’s Outlines of Psychology, Parti, section 2, par. 
37). In explaining these phenomena we have to remark that respiratory ex- 
citement has always been a conspicuous part of the whole process of tumes- 
cence and detumescence, of the struggles of courtship and of its climax, and 
that any restraint upon respiration, or, indeed, any restraint upon muscular 
and emotional activity generally, tends to heighten the state of sexual excite- 
ment associated with such activity. I have elsewhere, when studying the 
spontaneous solitary manifestation of the sexual instinct (Auto-Erotism), 
referred to the pleasurably emotional, and sometimes sexual, effects of 
swinging and similar kinds of movement. It is possible that there is a cer- 
tain significance in the frequency with which the eighteenth century French 
painters, who lived at a time when the refinements of sexual emotion were 
carefully sought out, have painted women in the act of swinging. Fra- 
gonard mentions that in 1763 a gentleman invited him into the country, 
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with the request to paint his mistress, especially stipulating that she should 
be depicted in a swing. The same motive was common among the leading 
artists of that time. It may be said that this attitude was merely a pretext 
to secure a vision of ankles, but that result could easily have been obtained 
without the aid of a swing.’”? Klinein an article ‘* The Migratory luapulse "’ 
in The Ameiican Journal of Psychology for October, 1898, p. 62, writes: 
‘‘The sensation of motion, av yet but little studied from a pleasure pain 
standpoint, is undoubtedly a pleasure giving sensation, For Aristippus, the 
end of life is pleasure, which he defines as yentle motion. Motherhood 
long ago discovered its virtue as furnished by the cradle. Galloping to 
town op the parental knee is a pleasing pastime in cvery nursery. The 
several varieties of swings, the hammock, see-saw, flying-jenny, merry-go- 
round, shooting the chutes, sailing, coasting, rowing, and skating, together 
with the fondness of children for rotating rapidly in one spot until dizzy, 
and for jumping from high places are all devices and sports for stimulating 
the sense of motion, In most of these modes of mation the hody is passive 
or semi-passive, save in such motious as skating and rotating on the feet. 
The passiveness of the body precindes any important contribution of suimuii 
froin kinaesthetic sources. The slimuls are probably furnished, as Dr. Hall 
and others have suggested, dy a redislrtbution of flutd pressure (due to 
unusual motions and posttions of the baty) to the taner walls of he several 
vascular systens of the body.’* 
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’Ovid, Metamorphoses, 1i, 552 fil. : 
---- nam tempore quodam 
Pallas Erichthonium, prolem sine matre creatam, 
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Clauserat Actaco texta de vimine cista, 
555 Virginibusque tribus gemino de Cecrope natis 
Et legem dederat, sua ne secreta viderent. 
Abdita fronde levi densa speculabar ab ulmo, 
Quid facerent. commissa duae sine fraude tuentur, 
Pandrosus atque Herse. timidas vocat una sorores 
560 Aglauros, nodosque manu diducit. et intus 
Infantemque vident apporectumque draconem. 

“Ovid, Metamorphoses, 11, 740 ff. : 

740 Quae tenuit laevum, venientem prima notavit 
Mercuritnn nomenque dei scitarier ausa est 
Et cansam adventus. cui sic respondit Atlantis 
Pleionesque nepos : ‘ego sum, qui iussa per auras 
Verba patris porto. pater est mili fuppiter ipse. 

745 Nec fingam causas: tu tantrum fida sorori 
Hsse velis prolisque meac matertera dict. 
Herse causa vine. faveas oramus amantt,’ 
Aspicit hune ocults isdem, quibus abdita nuper 
Viderat Aglaurus flavae secreta Minervac, 

750 Proque ministerio magni sibt ponderis aurum 
Postulat : interea tectis excedere cogit. 

*Hryginus, Fabulae, 166: 

Viuleanus Tovi cetertsque deis solia aurea ex adamante cum 
fecisset, Luno cum sedissct, subito im acre pendere coepit. Quod 
cum ad Vulcantun misstm esset, ut matrem quam  lgaverat 
solveret, iratus quod de caelo praecipitatus erat negat se ma- 
trem ullam habere. Quem cuin Tiber Pater ebrium in concilio 
deortm addtxisset, pietati negare non potuit: tum optionem a 
Tove accepit, si quid ab iis petisset, i1mpetraret. ‘Tunc ergo 
Neptunus, quod Minervae erat infestus, instigavit Vulcanum 
Minervam petere in coniugium. Qua re impetrata, in thalamum 
cum venisset, Minerva monitu [ovis virginitatem suam armis 
defendit, interque luctanduni ex semine eius quod in terram 
decidit, natus est puer, qui inferiorem partem draconis habuit ; 
quem Erichthonium ideo nominarunt, quod éps Graece certatio 
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dicitur, x@ov autem terra dicitur. Quem Minerva cum clam 
nutriret, dedit in cistula servandum Aglauro Pandroso et Hersae 
Cecropis fillabus. Hae cuni cistulam aperuissent cornix indi- 
cavit ; lae, a Minerva insania obiecta ipsae se in mare praecipt- 
taverunt. 

*Tyginus, <Astronomica, ii, 13: Heniochus. Tune nos 
Aurigam Latine dicimus nomine Jirichthonium, ut Eratosthenes 
monstrat. quem Jupiter cum vidisset primum inter homines 
equos quadrigis innxisse, admiratus est ingenium hominis, ad 
Solis niventa accessisse, quod is princeps quadrigis inter deos est 
usus. sed Mrichthonius et quadrigas, ut ante diximus, ¢t sacrificia 
Minervae, et templum tioaree Athemtenstum primus fustituit. 
de cutus progemie Turipides itu dicit, Vuleanum Minervae 
pulchritudine corporis induetum, petisse ab ea, ut sib mirberet, 
neque linpetrasse. Jit ceepisse Mincrvat sese occultare in codem 
loco, qui propter Vulean) amore FHephacstius est appellatus. 
quo persecutum Vidleantn, ferunt cocpisse et vin adferre. et 
cum plenus cupiditatis ad cam ut complexut se applrearet ferre- 
tur, repulsus, effudit in terran voluptatem. (Quo Minerva, 
pudore permota, pede pulverem iniecit. Tex hoc autem mascitur 
Mrichthonius anguis, qut ex terra et corum dissensione nomen 
possedit.  T4uim dicitur Minerva in cistelia quadam ut mysteria 
contectuin ad Erechthei filias detulisse, et his dedisse servandtin ; 
quibus interdixit, ne cistulam aperirent. Sed ut hominunm est 
natura cupida, ut co imagis appetant quo interdicatur saepius, 
virgines cistellain aperuecrunt, et anguem viderunt: quo facto, 
insania a Minerva iniecta, de arce Atheniensium se praecipita- 
verunt. Anguis autem ad Minervae clypeum confugit, et ab ca est 
educatus. Ali autem anguina tantum crura habuisse I«rich- 
thonium dixerunt, eumque primo tempore adulescentiae ludos 
Minervae Panathenaea fecisse, et ipsum quadrigis concurrisse, pro 
quibus factis inter sidera dicitur conlocatus. 

” Pausanias, 1, 18, 2: 

"Yrrtp 3& rév Avoaxovpwy 7d lepdv “AyAavpou téepevos éoriv, “AyAavpw 
8¢ cat rats ddeAcbais “Epon cat Uavdpdaw Sotvat dacw "AGnvav ‘Epixbonov, 


katadeioay és KiBwrov, dremovaay és THv TapaKxaTadynKyy py ToAUTpAaypovely, 
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Ildavdpovov pév by A€yovor weiMecOar, ras d€ dvo0, dvoigar yap odas THv 
, 4 4 e > ‘ | , .Y ‘ ~ 2 s 
kiBwrov, patverOal Te, ws eldov Tov “EptxOonov, kat kara THs dkpoToAEws, 


Ld ha 4 2 ld e ‘N en 
évOa Hv padwota. drotopov, avTas piwat. 


"Tertullian, De Spectaculis, 9: De tugo vero quadrigas soli, 

bigas lunae sanxerunt. Sed ct 

Primus Lyrichthonius cursus et quattuor ausus 

Jungere equos, rapidusque rotis insistere victor (Verg. 
Georg. iii, 113). Mrichthonius, Minervae et Vulcani filius, et qui- 
dem de caduca in terram libidine, portentum est daemonicum, 
immo diabolus ipse, non coluber. 

"’ Philostratus, Apollonii Vita, vii, 2. 

érépov 8 ab dyuavtos ypadiyy hevyev, éredy Ovwv év Tapavte, ov Hpxe, 
py aporeOyxe Tais Sypomias ebyais, dre Aoperiavs “AOnvas ety Taig “ov 
pev wns” ey “py av tTHv “AOnvay rexeiv wapQevov otcay Tov dei ypédvov, 
wyvoes 8, olpat, OTe 7 Oeds adty “AOyvators wore SpdxovrTa erexe,” 

" Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones, 1, 17 : 

Nanicum Vulcanus deis arma tecisset, ciyue Luppiter optionem 
dedisset praenit quod veilet postulandi, iurassetque, ut solebat, 
per infernain paludem se mili] newaturum, tum faber claudus 
Minervae nuptlias postulavit. Tie Juppiter Optimus Maximus 
tanta religione constrictus abnuere non potuit: Minervam tamen 
monuit repugnare, pudicitiaumque defendere. Tum in tla colluc- 
tatione Vulcanum in terram effudisse aiunt semen, unde sit Iurich- 
thonius natus ; idque illi nomen tinposituim dz Tis Epides, Kal yBoves, 
id est, ex certamine atque humo. Cur igitur virgo eum puerum 
cum dracone conclusum et obsignatum tribus virginibus Cecro- 
pidis commendavit?  Tividens, ut opinor, incestuin, quod nullo 
modo possit colorart. 

* Lactantius, Epitome yg, 2: 

Ipsae illae virgines Minerva et Diana, num castae? Unde igitur 
prosiluit Iwrichthonius? Num in terram Vulcanus semen effudit, 
et inde homo tamquam fungus enatus est? .. . . . Quid haec 
significant, nisi incestum, quod poetae non audent confiteri ? 

* Probus on Vergil’s Georgics, iii, 113: 

Erichthonius Electrae et LIovis filius fuit; sed huius nunc 
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mentio non est, sed Attici, Vulcani filii et terrae. Cum cupidi- 
tate cius patris luctando invaluisse Minervae per certamina natus 
est, a terra et a certamine Hrichthonius dictus. Primus autem 
dicitur quadrigis usus, quo decentius celaret pedes anguinos suos. 

Servius on Vergil’s Georgies, iit, 163: Primus Erichthonius ; 
Vulcanus impetrato a love Minervae coniugio, illa reluctante, 
effectum libidinis proiecit in terram: inde natu&’ est puer dra- 
couteis pedibus, qui appellatus est Hrichthonius, quaside terra et 
lite procreatus. Nam €pis est lis, yOor terra. Hie ad tegendam 
pedum foeditatem, innetis equis, usus est curru, quo tegeret sui 
corporis turpitudinem. 

Servius on Vergil’s Georgies, 1, 205: Sane nonnulli hune Auri- 
gam, Myrtilum, quem Pelops occidit, accipiunt, vel certe Irich- 
thoniuin, qui natus est ex semine Vuleam, quod, dum stuprum 
Minervae inferre conaretur, fudit in terra. 

Philargyrius on Vergil’s Georgies, ii, 113: Ivrichthontus ; 
Varro in, qui Admirabilium inseribitur. Mrichthonitim ait primum 
equos quattuor lunnisse ludis, qui Peeathenaca appellantur. De 
hoe Erichthonio alibi satis dictum, qui anguinis pedibus fuisse 
inemonatur. 

* Augustine, De Civitate Dei, xvili, 12: 

Ierichthonii regis Atheniensium, cuius novissimis anms Jesus 
Nave (Joshua, the son of Nun, Naw) mortuus reperitur, Virl- 
canus et Minerva parentes fuisse dicuntur. Sed quontiam 
Mineryain virginem volunt, in amborum contentione Vulcantun 
commotum effudisse aiunt semen in terram, atque inde homint 
nato ob eam causam tale inditum nomen. Gracca enim bugua 
épts contentio, x$ov terra est; ex quibus duobus compositum 
vocabulum est Erichthonius. Verum, quod = fatendtun est, 
refellunt et a suis deis repellunt ista doctiores, qui hanc opunonem 
fabulosam hine exortam ferunt, quia in templo Vulcani et Min- 
ervae, quod ambo unum habebant Athenis, expositus inventus 
est puer dracone involutus, qui cum significavit magnum futu- 
rum, et propter commune templum, cum essent parentes eius 
ignoti, Vulcani et Minervae dictum esse filium. Nominis tamen 
eius originem fabula illa potius quam ista designat historia. 
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" Pausanias, i, 14, 6: 

‘Yrép O€ rov Kepapecxov kal orody tHv KaAoumernv Bacideov vads eo 
‘Hgalorov, kai ote pev awyudpa of wapéutynxev “A@yvas, obdev Oadpa 
éxooupyy Tov ert EptxOoviw émiardpevos Adyov. 

*QTLactantius Placidus, Narrationes Fabularum, ii, 12: 

Athenis virgines per sollemne sacrificium canistris Minervae 
ferunt pigmenta: inter quas a Mercurio eminetis specie conspecta 
est Herse Cecropis filia. Itaque adgressus est sororem eius 
Aglauron, precatusque, ut se Hersae sorori suae iungeret. At 
illa cum pro ministerio aurum eum poposcisset, Minerva graviter 
offensa est avaritia eitts, ob quam cistulam etiam traditam soro- 
tibus eius custodiendam adversus suum praedictum aperuissct : 
Invidiae novissiine inperavit eam sororis Herses exacerbare 
fortunio ; diuque excruciatam saxo mutavit. 

" Fulgentius, Mythologiae, ii, 14: 

De Vulcano et Minerva. 

Vulcanus cum Jovi fulmen efficeret, ab [ove promissum accepit, 
ut quidquid vellet praesumeret. Ile Minervam in coniugium 
petivit.  LTupiter imperavit, ut Minerva armis virginitatem 
defendisset. Dumgque cubiculum introirent, certando Vulcanus 
semen in pavimentum eiecit, unde natus est THrichthonius. pes 
enim Graece certamen dicitur, yOwv xfoves vero terra nuucupatur : 
quem Minervain cistam abscondidit, draconeque custode adposito, 
duabus sororibus Aglauro et Pandorae conunendavit, qui primus 
curruu reperit. Vualeanum dict voluerunt, quasi furiae iguem : 
unde et Vulcanus dicitur, veluti voluntatis calor. Denique Lovi 
fulyura facit, id est, furorem concitat. Ideo vero euin Minervae 
coniungi voluerunt, quod furor etiam sapientibus subrepat. [lla 
vero arnus virginitatem defendit : hoc est, omnis sapientia inte- 
gritatem suorum morum coutra furiam virtute animi vindicat. 
Unde quidem [richthonius nascitur : épes enim Graece certamen 
dicitur, y8av vero non solum terra, quantum etiam invidia dict 
potest. Unde et Thales Milesius ait: & x@av d0&)s coopexis orépyons, 
id est, invidia mundanae gloriae consumptio. Et quiduaim aluid 
subripiens furor sapientiae generare poterat, nisi certamen in- 
vidiae.? Quod quidem sapientia, id est, Minerva, abscondidit in 
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cista, id est in corde celat. Omnis enim sapiens, furorem sutmi 
in corde celat. Hrgo Minerva draconem custodem adponit, id 
est perniciem ; quem quidem duabus comunendat virginibus, id 
est Aylauro et Pandorae. Pandora enim universale- dicitur 
munus. Aglauro vero, quasi dyéAnfov, id est tristitine oblivio. 
Sapieus enim dolorem suum aut benignitati commendat, quae 
omiliunm muntus est: aut obliviont, sicut de Caesare dictum est : 
Qui obltvisct nihil amplius soles, quam inturias.  Denique cum 
Krichthonius adolesceret, quid invenisse dicitur? Nililominus 
currum, ubi semper certamen est. Unde Vergilius: /rémus 
Ferichthonius currus, et quatuor ausus tungere equos.  Inspicite, 
quantum valeat cum sapicntia iuncta castitas, cui flamimarum 
non praevaluit deus. 

” Scholia Bernensia ad Vergilii Bucolica ct Georgica (Gcorgica 
ili, 113): 

Frichthonius. Ut Gaudentius dicit, de Vuleano et Minerva 
reluctaute et libidinem proiciente in terram, puer draconteis 
pedibus quasi de Terra et Lite procreatur; lhuic ad tezendam 
pedum foeditatem innetis equis usus est curru, quo teyeret su 
corporis turpitudinem. 

“ Ktymologicon Magnuin, s. v. “EpexOevs : 6 EmexGovos xadoupevos, 
amd Tov €oracGur eis THY Epav: 7) dwo THS Opeews TOD Hoautcrov: 7 mapa 
TO épeixw, “KpexGeds xuptov? mapa 7d ducyion abroy thy yyy Kul yervyPqvas 
dro Tov aoreppatos ‘Hdaicrov, qvixa expvpev aira y AOnva év rH yi, 0 
autos 6€ A€yerat Kat ’EptyOovos. 

"Ore 6 Lets BovdAdpevos dzroxvijoa éx Tou éyxepadou abrov thy “AOnvay, 
édciro wuvepyou tov wAysovtos THY Kechudny, tvu. dmoKkuynOy;" Kat dy Aoyous 
apospepa Ta Hoaiorw wept rovtov. “O de “Hourrros otk adAws etdero 
oxioca THY Kepudyv Tod Atds, et pay THY yerveevyv SuaapHevedre” Kat 
qveryxero 6 Leis. Kal AaBuv tiv BovwAnya, Témver THY Kehadyv auton, 
kat éépyetas 9 AOyva, Kai éredioxey abtny 6" Hdaotos, iva ovyyévatac: 
kai emidiwxwv, drecrepnvey eis Tov pypov tHS AOnvas: y de ‘AOnva, 
AuBodou eptov, Géuase TO orépua, kal Eppupev év tH yy" Kut eyévero ex THs 
ys Kat tov épiov dvOpwaos Spaxovrdmrous, Os éxaAciro ‘EpexGovios, dao Tov 


Epiov kat THs yGoves AaBuwv Td dvopa TovTO. 
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22 a épes * ' a . 
Scholiast on Plato’s Timaeus, 426: 
Tis Dm! € cd a 
ys re kat Hobatorov|] Zebs Myride cvveAOwv wal yevouevny éyxvoy xaru- 
, > , ¥ : toa 4 a a , 3¢ , ie A 
mivel, €mecmep eXeye rralda yevynoey peta THv pwéAXOVGaY EF a’Tns yevvacGar. 
& “~ +) ~ o 
Kdpyy, Os duvvacrevoe ovpavod, ws 8 6 Kapos THS TaUTS eveaTy yevvyTEws, 
Scirar ‘Halcro mpos trovro ouvepyou, ws Kata THS KehuArrs wAnLEEV abTov- 
: N 4 ‘ 3 la ' ¥ e N 3 d e ¢ , 
émt ravtyns yap éxvopdpe ro EuBpvov. 6 d€ odk GAAwS Uaxovous Kare- 
2 » - 7 , re} 4 9 “a > 2 , e Ld 
vevoev, ci pin TH yrwvwpevy ovyxwpyGein cuvedOciv cis EdvnV. tmroaTavTos 
de rou Auds, weA€xer TovTov THY Kepadynv “Hoaoros rAnTTa, Kal yevvarat 
7. co ™ » Lal 
pev outus €& avtys ‘“A@nva, émdiwoxov 5€ adbrnvy “Hdarcros darocreppuiver 
A ? XN 4 , ¢ de “~ ” ‘ 4 ] , < wx e@ , 
peéev eis Tov tavtyns pypov, 7 O€ AnBotoa Epiov TO oréeppa eLeuakev, Eppupe 
Te eis yNV. Kal OUTWS Amd TOU Epiov Kal THS yOovds SpakovTorous avOpwros 
> # : Ian s ” a? > ? Ag’ °” » ad 
éyevero, “EptyOovios rovvosa, rovr ovy évratOa pyow, ote "APnvaior 


n~ o a 2 e aA 3 , 
TOUTOV A€youvsct yever Our Tap GUTOS avtoxGova, 


® Mythographi Graeci, ed. Westermain, pp. 359-60 : 

The same as Etymologicum Magnum” beginning 6 Zevs BovAd- 
pevos, With one or two slight changes in the werd order. 

“ Budocia, Violarium, p. 7, T°: 

Ilepi rod ws 4 “A@nva, rupBévos otoa, tikre Spaxovra. 

Thv A@nvay Bovrcpevos 6 Leds dzroxvncat ex Tou éyxedudov abtov, wa 
kunOetn, Adyous mpoopepa TO Hebuiotw wept tovTov, 6 b€ “"H@utaros ov« 
GAXAws etAero oyigat THY KEpadry TOU Atos, Ef pay THY yevvwmevyv drroTrapOe- 
vevoe., Kal yveryxero & Leis: Kal AuBwv 6° HUdacros tov BovrAnya, TEeuver 
THY Keuryy tov Avs, Kal eLépyerae  AOnva, Kal éxedioxey aitiyv 6 
"Hduusros, (va aity ovyyevntat, Kat eridioKwy amrecrepunvey cis TOV ANpOV 
ays AOnvas. 4 de AOnva AafBotou Epov, eeuake TO oweppa, Kai Eppupev év 
Th yn’ Kat éyévero éx TAS yys Kat Tov éptov dvOpumos Spaxovtomous, Os 
xaXrcirat KptxGovios, do Tov éptov kat THs yOovds AaBwy Trotvopa, 

*Hudocia, Violarium, p. 154, CCCL : 

Ilepit rod ‘EpexOews, 

"EpexGeds vios “Hoatorov puOeverar tupa to Swacxioa abrov tiv yyy Kat 
yevvyOnvas dd Tov améppatos Hoaiorov, qvika éexpupev airov 4 “AOnva év 
Th YN 7 wapa TO ép€xyOw, TO Ko, 7 SE prvdoroia éotiv airy, ‘Then 
follows exactly the passage quoted under p. 7, I’. 

* Eudocia, Violarium, p. 159, CCCLV : 

Tlepit “EptyOoviov. 
"EptyOcvios “Hoatorov vids Aéyerat xai “AOyvas r7s Bpovraiov Ovyarpos, 
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rns Kat BeXovixys Kadovpevys’ modal yap "AOQvae wat "Adspodtrac ai vd 
pia, ovde prvOiKy, ws Kat Ta AOUTG TOY dvouaTMY, TudTy ToLveV TH BacAldL 
"Hdaoros yapw peryes yervd tov “EpiyGonov, os éBucirevoey "Artixys, os 
b€ riow toropeita, ynyevys' €x THs Ts yap, > hacww, dvedd0y. bOev robs 
"AOnvavous mavtas yyyeveis Paokovow dard rovTov. "AOyvav yap Anpotow 
€XOovcay mpos “Hdawwrov evexey drrAWY KaTarKevys EpacOeis "Hauurros 
édiwxe, xaradaBdoy dé, os dvrémurrey atte "ADqvid,* wept robs pypous 
érerméppnvev, 4 5€ pvauxOeioa, epi eis yiv Tov yovov dréppupev.  dveddOy 
dé 5 “Eptxovos, 6 kai “Kpexbeds Aeydpevos, KAyOeis dard tod épiov Kal Tips 
xGores: GAXrow bE TovTO yeverOur husiv, Gre d Leds tiv “AGynvav éx rod 
eyxepdrov ubtov evepyeta Tod Hobatoroy dmeminive, xuBing kal mpoelpytac. 

* Athenagoras, TLegatio pro Christianis i: 

kat AypavA@ A@nuuior kat TeAETaS Kut pooTY pie dyovet Kat Mavdpsow, al 


’ td > ~ 2 af AY s 
evontaOynoay aoe Bev avolgucat THY AdpvaKa, 


* Apollodorus, ili, [4, 2, [-2: 

Keéxpoy S& yyuas tiv “Aktatou Kopyny "Aypavdov maida pev éoyxev ‘Kpvat- 
X9ovu, Os drexvos petpAdAu~e, Bvyarépas Se ”"Aypavdrov “Epuny UWdvédpovoy, 
"AypatAou peév oty Kal “Apeos “Adktray yverar,  Taityv PBiulopevos 
“Artppobios 6 Tocedavos cai vindyns Kipirns to "Apeos dupabeis xrefvetat, 
Hooadav d év Apetw mayw Kkpiverat, Suxalovray tov duwdexa Gedy “Ape, 
Kal droAveTat, 

*” Pausanias, 1, 2, 6: 

"Axraiov Aéyovow ev ty viv “Arrixy BacwWetour rp@tov: daoOuvevtos be 
"Acratov Kexpo éxdéxeran tHv dpyqv Gvyarpt cuvorxGv “Axratov: Kat ot 
yivovrat Ouyarépes piv "Epon cat “AyAaupos kat [ldvdpoaos, vids de “Epucc- 
XOwv.  ovros ovx éBavirevoey “AGyvutwy, ddAAG ol Tod maTpos {CavTos 
rerevTpoa. cuveByn, Kar THY apxyv thy Keéxporwos Kpavads égedegaro, 


"AOnvaiwv Suvaper mpovxwr, 


* Buripides, Ion, 492 : 
® Ilavos Oaxyjpara kai 
wapavrAilovea mer pa 
puxwdert Maxpais, 
iva xopovs oreiBovar modoiv 
"AypavAou Kdpat Tptyovot 
orddia xAcepa. pd TadAddos 
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vaav, cupltyywv 
e 3 37 > “~ 
ur wloAas taXas 
VpLVWY, OTUY avALOLS 
cupilys, ® ay. 
- . ee 4 > ~ 
"Suidas, s. v. Powixyia ypdappara. - - - - Sxdppov 8 év ry devrépa 
na e 4 > A = 4 ~ 3 rd 3 ~ a 3 e 
Tay evpynuatwv dd Powikns THs Axtaiwvos dvopacOnva, pvbevderar 8 ovTos 
* 
> c XN LN ¥ , wh) 3 a , ¥ Ha. 
dpoévuv pev raidwv dra. yevéerOat d€ adto Ovyarépus “AyAavpov, “Kpany, 
? - “ 
lavépovov- tHv dé Powixyy ere mapOevov ovouv reAeuTAGAL, 
= Scholia in Tliadis A 334: 
a 7 ~ « ~ 
Atds dyyeAor}] davAov yap Kat Octov to yevos TOV Kypikwv. Epps yap 
peyets Uavdpdow tH Kexporos Ovyarpi éoxe maida dvdpar. Kajpuxa, ad’ ov 
TO THY KypUKOV yevos, ws ivrope LIToAEuatos. 
3 ‘ one : 
*Pollux, vill, 103: 
Kj pvé 6 pev mes TOV protiKa@y, dad Kypuos tov ‘Kippot Kat Mavdpdcou 
a“ ‘ 3 \ \ \ ; re e Qs ‘ ‘ ’ 9 a \> 
tins Kéxporos, 6 8€ rept Tous ayavas, of b€ rept Tas mopmas, ék TOU Eitve- 
an , ea » » Ny . oo” ’ 
day yeévous, ot O€ KaT dyopay THA Ova TpOKYNPUTTOVTES, 
* Scholia in Aeschinis cara Tyzdpxov, 1, 20: 
K LU Fy ¥& > n~ ‘ ‘ an K , 4 . 4, 6 * 
ypukevoutw| akiov dopey: To yap Tav Kypixwv yevos mpoabev ay 
ig ¢ ‘ Ld ¢ f ‘ A ’ \ n ~ ” 
lepov, Kat ovtw A€yovtar KijpuKes wept Ta pvorypia ta Tov Dewy ovTes. 
det SE A€yerv Gre TU Ex TOU yEevous dmayopever KNpvKEvELV, ay TemAOn, “AAA 
Y L Y S yor np ) 7 7). AMS. 
, 9 Y > 2 , f f n \ ~ fa id +] 
Kypvxwy éoriv év AOyvas yevy Téevoupa, TpOTov TO THY TuvayVwY, Ot ELOY 
dad Kipuxos rod Epo xat Iavdpocov rns Kexporos, dSevtepov 76 Twv Trept 
Tovs dyovas, TpiTov TO TOV Tepl Tas TOUTds, TéTUPTOV TO TOV TeEpt TAs 
3 bs) ‘ \ ” 
BYOpas KGQt TA WVL, 
30 “¢ Cig “i wy ye 
’ Pausaitas, 1, 35, 3: 
TeAcvryuavros 6 KipdArov Kijpyg vewrepos Aeirerat Tov maidwv, ov 
‘ 4 a a 
avrot Kajpuxes Ouyarpos Kexporos ‘AyAudpov kat ‘Eppod ratda efvac A€éyou- 
ow, GAN ovk EvpodArov. 


“ Hesychitus, s. v. Kipuxes : 


«¢ wy» € , @ A € ‘XN > ~ 4 > ~ 
of dyyeAor, of dudKovot, of Tas UnpETiKas EmcreAodVTES mpases. éxad€iro 
de Q s 3 a aA K 4 a on a , \ A 9 , 
é kat yévos iuyevav, dro Kypuxos rod Epyov, Pavias, Kat Tovs épiva- 


fovras rovs éptvods KypuKas A€yovat, 


*" Harpocration, s. v. Kapuxes : 


a+ ? ~ 2 3 ‘\ 9 > , F 3 4 
Igoxparns Uavyyvpixe. yévos éoriv év “AOnvais ovtws dvopalopevov, 


xéxAntat d& dé Kypuxos tov “Eppov, 
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37 Suidas, s. v. Kiajpuxes. : 
, eed A@ , a . , Nk. we m Cry a 
yevos ev AGyvais, wropacmevov ard KiprvKos Trot ‘Eppov. 
* Apollodorus, iii, 14, 3: 
ry. Q \ O74 ~ , > a 3 4 A 5] 
‘Epos dé Kal “Epuot Kédados, ov épusOeiou “Ilos WpmTuge Kat peyeion ev 
Svpia maida éyervyce TeOwvor. 
™"C. 1. G., 6280 B. Il. 30-33: 
ov puv 6[v] ooonte ut Kexportoy FOV 
mM v ntat, Kat Kexpomiony wep éotu, 
Tupoyvav apxatovy emoadupir | y|épus avdpav, 
"Kpons exyeya@ta Kut ‘Kppeénw, ef éredy 51) 
Kypu€ ‘Hpwdeo oT pPOYOvos Onoyiadao, 
"OC.T. A. i, 5. A fragment from FEleusis ; 
‘Epuy évayaviw, Xapuow alya - - - “Aprémide atya, 
" Pausanias, vi, 22, 7: 
“Ameéxer 8€ as revryKovtTa ‘OAvprias tradious Komn te’ Hdetov “Hpaxrea 
\ 4 3 ~ . , Fd x oA s SN A A ? \ ‘ . 
Kat mpos avty KuOnpos motapos: ayy b€é éxdidotcn, és Tor moTtapor Kal 
os ? ¢ ‘ > % a ” ? id Ni ed \ c 7 ~ “ 
VULPwWV EOTW Lepov Ext TH wWyYYy. Ovoputa € Lowa ev ExaoTy TOV run d@or 
KuddAupaca, kat SuvddAdAudis cat Hapyaia te Kat “luce, év cow b€ oirw 
2» 7 ?; ‘ ‘ Oe a ” , , > \ 9» , 
érikAyats Iwvides. Avopeévors dé év TH wayyy Kupdrwr TE €ote Kal dXyHpd- 
Twy wavroiwy idpara, KaXreiobar 6€ Tas vidas dd “Iwvos A€yovo. Tov 
Tapynrrod, peroxynoavtos évravda &€& “AOynvor. 
“ Strabo, viii, 3506: 
> A a ~ “4 , e ’ \ °s ? ~ 3 , , ; ‘ 
éyyus O€ THs SudApmervys “HpdkrXau, kul avty pla tov dKro, d€xovou. Trept 
, 2 ‘ “ > : 4 4 A + 4 K: Q , 
TeTTapaxovta atadiovs THs OdvpTias, KEepery 0€ Tapa Tov KuGr)pLov 
TOTUpLOV, OV TO TOV Iwyiddwr vupdhwav Lepov TOY TwerierEerpevwy GepaTrervety 
vogous Tois Vout, 
* Pausanias, i, 30, 4: 
Aeikyutat S& Kat ya@pos KaXovpevos KoAdwvos trmos. - - - Kat Bwmds 
Tovedavos ‘Irmiov xat “AOnvas ‘Tarrius. 
“ Scholion in Lycophrontis Alexandram, 766: 
MaavOos 6 Mocedav mapa “AOyvuios: ‘Inmynyerns b€ 6 abros mapa 
AyArous. 
* Pausanias, ili, 14, 2. (in Sparta) : 
Oey 82 iepa Wooe8aves éorww ‘Trroxovpiov kai ‘Apréptdos Aiywaias. 
* Bulletin de Correspondance Hellémique, x. (1886), 367; an 
inscription from Elatea : Hovriw tmmopedovre Wocedav. Xpovov viel. 
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“WVergil, Aeneid, 1, 441-445. 

Tucus in urbe fuit media, laetissimus umbrae, 
quo primum lactati undis et turbine Poent 
effodere loco signum, quod regia Tuno 
monstraret, caput acris equi: sic nam fore bello 
egregiam et facilem victu per saecula gentem. 


“ Pausanias, 1, 14, 7: 

Anjos S€ éarw "AOnvatos "AOpovewv, of LLopdupiuva ére mpdrepov 
"Axratov Bariwevoavra THs Ovpavias duct 76 rapa odiow lepov pvcacGar, 
Aéyovor 8€ dva. tots Sypous Kat GAA ovdey Guotws Kal of THY ToALY ExOVTES. 

® Pausanias, Viil, 25, 4-6: 

Ty Beg d& “Kpwis yéyover éxikAnois: rAuvwpevyn yap TH Anpytpt, vixa 

“ ad a5 ° , 4 ¢ € \ a“ 3 ~ 3 A 
tiv maton elytra, A€yovow erecOai ot tov Moceadava ériOupovvra abty 
A \ 4 ‘ bf 9 A e “A “ y , ~ 
paxOyvar, Kat THv pev és Urov peraBudrovoay Gpov Tais trois vémerOar trais 
¥ a. ba OA 4 3 4 \ ¢ “ : ra 
Oyxov, Lovedwy o€ cuvigow amatopevos, Kat ovyyiwerat THY Anpytpt 
” vr N se ‘ 3 8 ? \ A or 7 “ A a, > A ~ 
dpoeve inmw Kal avTos eixagGes: TO pev Oy TapuvTixa THY Anpyntpa ert Tw 
Ru ™ >, Or ¢ Oe 4 mn a) nm s 6 \ a 
gupBavte éxev dpyiAws, xpovw d€ voTEpoy Tov Te Oupod ruvourOae Kal Te 
Addwov Aquat gacw aitnvy Aovoudba, “Ei rovrw Kai émuxdyoas TH 
Ges ~yeyovact, ToD pyvipatos pev evexa ‘Epis, ote TO Oupo xpyoGur 
xadovow epwuev ot Apxddes, Aovota b& ext to AovoucOa TH Addwre, 

” Tsocrates, Panathenaicus 193: @paxes pev yap per Eipddmov rot 
Ilooedavos cioéBudov eis THY xwpayv pudv, Os Audis Bytyoev ‘EpexGed THs 
wovews, packwy ILowed® rpdtepov ‘AGyras katadafeiv abryy. 

 Hesychius, s. v.: 

"Epexevs. Llowedav év “A@njvats. 

* Lycophron, Alexandra, 156~-i60 : 

ov Oy dis AByoavta, Kal Bapdv 7é0ov 
’ T 7 e a 
puyovta Navpedovtos apmaktyptoy, 
€arer KpexGeis cis Aerptvaious yias 
Aevpay dAetpevoovta MoAmdos rérpay 
p p pay, 

a ©, N ld 3 4 , 

tov Zyvi darrpevOevros Op Bpiw déuas, 
lbidem, 431-2: 

a 5 - a 5s 7 "Ee Ge. 

rov 0 av TéTaptov éyyovwy ‘EpexGews, 


AtOwvos airdderAdov ev rAacruis ypadais. 
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 Apollodorus, iii, 15, 1: 

Tlavdiovos b€ amoGavdavros ot ruides Ta ToT pipe emepioavro, Kal THY pay 
BaciArciav "EpexOevs AapBaver, rHv dé t tepwucuvyy THs AOyvas Kut rod lovet- 
Savos Tov 'EptxGoviov Borys. 

“OC, I, A., i, 387: 

"EmcréAys Oivoydpys Swvavrov MepyucpOev Lloredéve "EpexOet dvederny. 

id 

OS TL vA AN: 276 

‘lepéws Tocedavos Farndxov Kai "EpeyOéus. 

CO, I. A., ili, 805: 

Td. ‘Iovdvov Srapriarixov dpyepea Oe[Sv] SeBaordv k[at ye] vous 
Se[Blacrav éx rod xowod rH[s] "Ayatas bi Blov xpatov tov dx’ aidvos 5 
iepets Tooedav[os| “EpexOéos Tarpoyov Te. KAuvdios Weoyévn[s] Maca 
vievs TOV EavToU Piro. 

* Pausanias, i, 26, 5: 

EvedOotar S€ clot Bwpot, Wocedavos, eh’ ob Kai "Epexbet Oiovgw &x Tov 
pavredpatos, Kat ypwos Borrov, tpitas dé ‘Hdacsrav, Upadut 6€ ext ray 
Toixwv TOV yevous eiat Tov Bovtuday, 

* Aeschines, Parapresbeia, 147 : 

"BreoBovradas, . 2... dev y TAS "AOyvas ris Hodcados éativ tépen, 

” Pausanias, 1, 17, 3: 

Mivws qvika Onovéa wat tov dAXdov ordAov THY Taidwy Hye és Kpijryy, 
épacGeis WepiBoius, ws of Qnoevs pddtora yvartiwtto, Kat dAAu tro épyiys 
daréppupey és airév kat maida otk ey Wocwedavos elvat, éret ov SuvacGae THY 
oppuyidu, qv aires hépwv Ervxev, aévre és GdAucouy dvarauue oi. 

 Pausanias, i, 38, 2 

routov Tov EvpoArev ddixéoGu A€yovow é€k Wpakys Lloredovoes tutda 
dvta Kat Xiovys. 

" Apollodorus, ili, 15, 4: 

Xtdvy d€ Wosvadave plyvuta, 7 6€ Kpuda Tov warpos KvpoAroy rexovea, 
iva py yévytat Katagharys, eis Tov BvOdv pirre Td wadiov, Tloceadav 88 
dveAdpevos eis AiOtoriav xopigee kat didwor BevOeouipy rpépav, airov 
Ovyarpi Kat "Apourpirns. 


* Lycurgus, 98: 
Paci yap Etpodov tov Tocedavos cat Xrovys pera Opaxwy edOciv rips 
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Xwpas tavTys dudicByrotvra, tuxelv € Kar éxetvovs Tos xpovous Buct- 
ANevovra "Epexbea, yuvaixa eyovru HpakWeav ryv Kydioov Ovyarépa. 
PEXPE, X pu. he Coase 
Homer, Iliad, B 547: 
td ap "A@nvas etyov, évxtipevov mroAceOpov, 
dnjpov “EpexOnos peyaAnropos, ov wot “AOnvy 
OpeWe, Atos Ovyarnp, téxe 5€ Cetdwpos dpovpa. 
a 
* Kuripides, Ion, 1004-1009 : 
IIAI, ivyty €xovras tiva mpds avOpwrov vow ; 
1005 KP. tov péev Ouvdomorv, Tov 8 axeropov voowr. 
TIAL. é€v ro xaOapuo’ dpdt radi cmparos ; 
KP. xpvaotur decpois: 0 d¢ didwo’ euo zarpi, 
ITAL, xetvou 5€ xurOuvdvros eis o adbixero; 
KP, vai: kd kupmo@ y attr’ éyw yxepos hepw. 
® Pausanias, i, 24, 7: 
. ON r cor: ‘ , »” oe \ a \ > , 7 
év 6¢ TH (ETEpa) xeupt Sopv exeL, Kat Ol pds Tols wodly domis TE KEiTaL, 
Kat wAyuiov Tov Sdépatos Spdkuw eativ: ein 5 ay EptyOdvos ovros 6 Spaxev. 
 Aristophanis Lysistrata, 1. 758-9: 
’ Te) 
YY. TT. GAN’ od dvvapas 'ywy ofdé Kounaod év rode, 
? * ‘ 5d LN) . > rd 
€€ ov Tov Ody Eldov Tov oikoupéy ToTE. 
Scholiast, lc. : €& ob rov dw cldov : tov tepdv Spdxovta THs “A@nvas, 
TOV PvAUuKa TOV vaod. 
" Herodotus, viii, 41: Adyovar A@nvaios dduv péeyav pidAaka THs aKpo- 
t4 a ~ 3 ae “a 4 id “~ ‘ ‘ \ e ¢ 3 4 
modews éevduatacGat év TO ipw. A€yovert Te TatTa Kal dy Kal ws €ovTe Extpyvia 
2 4 , ‘ > 9% s Ld aa) . ‘ c 
€miteXcover mp. riBevres, 7a 5 ertprvin pediroecoa eat, avty 7 7 pert 
, : a t 2 , 2 , t Pp My 
Toeoou év TH pd uiel xpovw avatotmoUpLEevy TOTE TV davoTos. 
© Plutarch, Themistocles, x : 
~ “ - Q a a a 9 \ > ? ~ 4 , 
onpciov pév AapBavwv TO Tov SpaKovTos, Os ddavys Exetvats Tails HwEpats 
éx Tov onKov doe yever Oar Kai Tas Kad’ yuepay aita mpoTWeuevas drapyas 
evpicKxovres aWavoTous ob tepeis. 
© Hesychius, s. v.: SpdxavAos . . . . . éreidy Soxet 9 “A@nva rap 
avrois avAicat tov Spaxovra. SopoxrAyns Tupravcrais. 4 ote ovveoty 
Kéxpom.. [7 dre eis Spdxovra pere won]. 
p p pay 
Hesychius, s. v. oixovpov div tov THs TloArddos pvAaxa Spdxovra, Kat 
ot pev &a haciv, ot 6& Svo év ra lend Tov ‘EpexOews, trovrov d& piAaxa THs 


dxpordAews haci(yv), @ Kat peAcToUTTuy wapaTiGecOar. 
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” Suidas, s. v. ApaxavAos : 

SodoxaAns Tuprravic Tuis, €7rel ” "AO wa doKel Tap auTats audit TOP 
Spdkovra tats Kexporos Ovyatpac., dre ouvavdclovrae xara td exds 
Kexpome ovre dupvel. ate cuvavAdlerae pia Trav ev TH dxpowoAe SpdKovte, 
mpoonpepevoven 77 Oew, 

™ Photius, $s. v.: olkovpov dduv roy THS Tlodrados didaxe Kat 
“Hpddoros: PvAapyos dé adrod dio. 

™ Hustathius on Homer's Odyssey, 1, 3570 Ds 1408. 7k 

Of pacw, ws éxeifev Kai vixorpds Spdkuv pidag ris Modudos.  Fyour év 
To ved LloAtados dtarrapevos. 6 tives mpomepiomaor Kal” Spoidryta rod 
LOPos, tvu 7 OiKOdpOS Gs pLOpos, 

™ Philostratus, Imagines, it, 17, Nijooe, pp. 837: 

kul 6 dpdxov dé 6 rHs “AOnvas 6 Ere Kat viv ev dxporoAet olkimy doxel prot 
tov A@Onvatwv domdcasOa Siyov eri ta ypvaou, bv éxeivor TEeTTLyus Tuls 


Kepaduis €roovvro. 


 Pausanias, vi, 20, 2: 
of e \ n - - a 4 ¥ 
éorw . wg. lepov EihkecBas, év b€ atta Sootrodus “Hdelou ere 
, ? ¥ . \ , ‘ a 
xwptos dulpoy exe tysis,  Tyv pev Oy KiNeOmuv éerovonatovres ’OXNpatav 
e ¢ € “~ nt “~ 4 y of € ‘ih ~ e 
lepuronevyy aipovytas TY Gea Kura eras exarrov: i de mperPdris 4 Oepa- 
f : \ wv 4 rv s e ‘ ~ "HA id \ ; ne f 
mevovga TOV AworTodAy vow TE UWYLOTEVEL TH cLMy KUL MUTY, AOUTPA TE 
Ere D Ged kat pacus K Onow atta pe VY aN 
éeohepe. TO Gew Kat pacas Katari@now auTa memayyevas jLedActe, 
” Patisamlas, Vi, 20, 4-5: 
% \ s bd “ ‘ ~ 
Aéyeras d€ kat “Apxadow és tyv Hieav ea BeBarnnotoyv atparet, Kat tay 
- ’ ad nw f w Cad 3 a 
“HActov odiow davtiucOnuevoy, yuvaiku ddixoperny rapa tov FlAetwv tous 
, ‘ ay mM” aN Ey ”~ f e f y aA 
OTpatTyyovs, vyTiuov maidu. Exovtur ert TH pugTy, AEyew ds Téxor wey adTy 
al ‘ bad , 3 f ~ nm 
Tov maida, Sidoin dé é€€ dvepatwov cuppaxyyoovta UActors, Oi de év tats 
3 n oe. ee” ‘ +0 AES oe ) , Gé \ Me \ 
dpxais, mucta yap THY avOpwrov yyouvTo efpykevat, TMéace TO matdiov mpd 
an , f "K , 7 dy € "A ‘ ay Y Q Ou 
TOV COTPATEVAATOS YuUpPVOV. 4“TNHETaV TE OY OL PRKOOES, KGL TO TTALOLOV 
“~ ‘) a“ Ny A ~ , “ 9 
évtat0a Ady Spdxwv fv tapuxGeior Se emi ty Oeapate ois “Apxdor xal 
“~ wr ™ ‘ s £ 
evoutow és puyyv érexewro of “HAcior, kai vicyy Te émupuvertaryy dveiAovro 
n ” A , » , en - ” 
kat dvoua Ta Gea riBevrar Swoirodtw, evbu de oguor 6 dpdxwy edogev 
a , td ~ ‘ ‘ 2 “A # 
éodivar pera THv pdxnv, TO lepdv eroinvay évradOu: civ d€ ata céBerGa 
ed ag? € \ " , 
Kal rhv BideiOuiav évdpicav, Ott tov waidd cdiow 7 Oeds udty mpoyyayev és 


> , 
dvOparovs. 
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6 Strabo, ix, 393: 

3 e , Q —4 

Exadciro 8 érepots dvopuce TO waAatev: Kal yap Skupas Kat Kvyypeua aad 

. 3 ” ~ 
twov npowv, ab ov pev AOnva te Neyerar Saipas Kal towos Lkipa év ty 
+) a , 4 
Artiky Kat ét Skipw leporroiia tis Kal 6 pyv 6 Sxtpopopidyv: ad’ ov dé Kai 
, 4 ¢y Cyy ? fa j t ”~ 

Kvuypeidns dis, dv dynsw Hoiodos tpadevta trd Kuypéws e&eAabyvae irs 
EvpvAcyou Avpatvopevey THv vnoov, vrodeEacbar b€ avTtov THY Anunrpu e 
SipvAcyou Avpawwop WV vijoov, dv THY Arjpytpa es 
"EXevoiva kat yeved Our raitys dudirordov., avordabn dé cat [lervotooa dad 


Tov purov. 


 Pausanias, 1, 36, 1: 

"Ev Xodapive, 2. 1. . Kat Kuypéws éortiy iepov. = Navpayowvruv 
. 3 f “ 3 Pod n~ * 
dé ‘A@Pnvaiov mpos Mojdovs dpaxovta, év tuis vavoi A€yerar uvyvat: TovTov 


e g \ oo” "AG , K 5 . 9 
Oo VEOS EXPINTEV i YPVALLOLS ; UXpEea €tvVat TOV YPwa., 


™ Plutarch, Cleomenes, xxxix : 
\ nx d0 € \ f ad , “ 4 a“ 
Kal TOUTO KaTWOVTES Ob madaol pddtoTa TOV Cowv Tov Spaxovra Tois 


PwTL TVVMKELWTUY, 

"Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxix, 52: 

Praeterea est ovoruin genus in magna faina Galliarum, omissum 
Graecis. Angues enim numerose convoluti salivis faucium corpo- 
rtunque spumis artifict conplexu glomerant ; urinum appellatur. 
Druidae sibilis 1d dicunt in sublime tactari sagoque oportere 
intercipi, ne tellurem attingat ; profugere raptorem equo, serpentes 
enim insequi, donec arceantur amuiis alicuius interventu ; experi- 
menttim eius esse, si contra aquas fluitet vel auro vinctum ; at- 
que, ut est Magorum sollertia occultandis fraudibus sagax, certa 
luna capiendum censent, tamquam congruere operationem eam 
serpentium humani sit arbitrit. 

” Pausanias, iv, I4, 7-8: 

. . « Aptoroperys, Os Kat viv er. as Hows exer mapa Meconvios 
Tyuds, Kal ol Kal TA THS yeverews emipavéerrepu trapgar vouilovar: Nuixo- 
Tedeig yap TH pyTpt abrov Saipova 7 Gedv Spdxovts cixagpevov cvyyevér Oa. 
Aeyovor, rowira d€ Kat Maxeddvas eri "OdXvpmidds wai émt “Apirroddua 
Sixvwvious olda cipyxoras. duidopa Sé rocdvde Fv: Mecojva yap odx 
éorootuw ‘Apurronevyv “Hpaxdet raida 4} Au, domep "AdégavSpov “Appove 


ot Maxeddves xai “Aparov ‘AckAnrup Suxvavioe, 
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adeAoi “A [p| Keros ‘Karixpatys BovAwy Zevohav dveOyKay, 
BC Ne ANG 1g 1300 
Harvapicray Mavriov Mapabmvi[ov 6 rarip | 
Kat Y pyTHP Mcoddty AwmBéon ef y Mupwotrrys | 
Ouydrnp Kai ot deAGol Kreomer| ys wut - - =| 
€| ppynhopyrucar “AOyva Uodut [dt cut Havdpoue | 
dveGyKar, 
PE, Nas We 88a 
.. [tyv éuvror| Ovyutepa Nal v|owrtparyy €| ppydopyracay “AOnvi | 
loAtdds cat Llavdpou [w aveOnKuy é | at tepyus KaddAurt | us ie 
™ Hesychius, s. v. Edpyedopor - 
ot TH Epon émiredovrtes Ta vopuCoueve., 
"6 Moeris, 8. Vv. Eppypopor : 
"Atrrixds, at THY Spdvrav epovrat TH KEpay, tes qv pia tay Kexporidur, 
re) ded Ghee Site Oe s 
"Eppynddpov Tatryp jee, TOTVA, a| or, Bea. | 
Sapumtwv pojrnp tT Gy Le X |pyloquy| 
tyv oyv, Mcav[ a), wevTe Kae [ovratpores, | 
dos 6 ots pev WBnv, ols Olé ynpaoKeny KANs | 
cae Gram (fe « ert | Ome Ge ee brn 
13. éw|cdwxe d€ Kal THY éuvtot Oryat [€pa - - - - - eis TH 
*Kirdavpta dip pypopotcay Bovdo [ revos Be eA as Tas | 
mpos Tovs Oeovs Tyis, KTA, 
M CLI. AL, ili, 822a. (p. 505): 
Wndicapevys tis Bovdyns trav fb Terern UAuvicov Kydertéms Ou( yarnp ); 
&ppydopijcuca, tov éuuris v[i]ov VAuixov M[é |pvovels “AvlapAtorioy, 
aitnoapée[vou to] dvdpos KA(avévor) ‘Atte Cr 
' Scholion in Aristophanis Tysistratam, 642: 


Ca ~ F < > . a : 1 Tt 
yppnpdopovv : Ot pév dia Tod a, appypopie, éredy TH AppyTu ev KUTTALS 
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” “w “ e , € ‘ a “~ » é ~ “ Yay 
épepov ty Geo ai mapGévar. ot d€ dia Tov € Epaedopia. Ty yap Epoy 
oper 7 Kexpozros @vyarpi, as i i “Ilorpo 
woptrevourt, TY Kexporros Gvyatpt, ws toropet lorpos. 
33} 7 5 a" os aes - 
Suidas, 320, s. v. Appydopia : 
Gusia, ei pev dia rot dAda, ‘Appndopia: éredy Ta dppyta év kioras 
ehepov ty Dew ai mwupOevor ci dé da rod €, “Epoepopia: ry yap “Epon 
n~ ’ 2 
exdprevov TH Kexporos Ovyutpi. Kal “Appnddpos, cat “Appydopat, ai ra 
woe , . , >a re , ‘ a a 
appnta pepovoa pvotypu, Appypoepor kat wavayeis yuvaikes. 
™ Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 640-3 : 
XOP. YN. 
eikOTWS, Ere yALOMaay dyAuds EOpepe pre. 
€ . N y “ » 2 BY ? ‘ 
ExrTa pev etn yeyoo etOis Appypopovr: 
v7? a ‘ 7 ¢ s 3 ’ 
cir dAeTpis 7) OeKEeTLs OVCA TapyNyETL’ 
7? W en ‘ ‘ ” * B ‘ 
KaT €xovou TOV KpoKwTéy dpxtos 7 Boavpwvioss. 
3 Ty. . ee Bhs: 
Harpocration, Ss. v. dppypopety : 
: / . ‘ys la x > aw 5 > > ’ 
Actvupyos kata Iv@eov, téocupes prev éxeipotovotvro de evyeveny 
n ~ “a tm “ 
dppnddpo, Svo b€ éxpivovro, at THs Uys Tov wérALV TpxXov Kul TOV dAwV 
al ‘ > é LY > 3 nw +Y 4 +) x e 4 ¢ LY 
Toy wept utov. AEevrkyv O é€gOnta Eopory, ei be ypvota wepreGevto, Lepa 
TUUTU EyLVvETO, 
5 : < . 2A BE @. 7% 
™ VWesvchius, s. v. “Appnpopte : 
€ , a e nn v A AON n~ 643 , wf \ 
éxatepws A€yovow ot ovyypadels, Kav pev dua TOU € Eppydopta, din TO 
aA Fas > nod x ’ a% de SON ~ = > Nos 3 gposer 
THS K pons eyRuTetAne AL THY TOPLMTYV" EV OE OLA TOU a, EME ET Ap pPyTas 
OVVETTY. 
ay ° : 7 ‘ ¢ 3 oe rt ? ae A : 
™ Suidas, 319, S$. v., Appynvodeopety ( Appnopety ) : 
c ~ “~ a , ry f ” > 
Téecuapes pev €xeiporovurvte THY evyev@y, dvo de ExptvovTo, at TLvES TPXOV 
THs toys Tov wéxAov Kal TOV dAAMV TOY TEpt abtiv. AEvKnv b€ éoOATU 
3 4 é ] x - 4 e ‘\ ~ Y , 
€dopovy, ef 6€ ypvoi meprefevto, tepa TavTa €ytvero, 
M Suidas, 823, 8. v. émedwaro : 
c 2 3 e \ ’ s 
xarerckev, eSeA€Suto. éat. d “Arrixov. 6 Baatrcvs ervoparo dppydo- 
povs. otov, xaréAckev, eLeAeSaro, LlAdrwyv éy Nopocs, 


' TEtyinologicum Magnum, 149, 13, 8. Vv. ‘“Appydopo. Kut 


"A ppydopta. : 

‘Eopryy émereAoupevy tH AOyva, év Sxippohoprove paqvi. Aé€yerar b€ Kat 
dua rod E, éppnpopia. Uapa 7d dppytu cat pvorypia depev, "H édv den 
rov EK, wapa tyv “Kpoyv® tiv Kexporos @vyarépa, épundopia, Tavtyn yap 
Hyov THY €opTiyy. 


[* Mss. “Epow. ] 
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3& “~ is e > wo, a = , a 
™ Tetyniologicum Magnum, p. 149, 18, 8. v. “Appnopety : 
TS “~ 5 A} ~ \ , , NEY ~ 9 ™~ 
0 xpvoyy cofytu popeiv, Kat xpvoi reroapes dé waides ExecporovotvTo 
td] , “~ 7 f Ni 
Kar evyevetay dppypupo. do érov éxra pexpes edexu, Toray dé dro 
/ “A ‘ cai € “ ”~ n w “A ” 
duexpivovro, of dua THs tpys Tod lepot wérAov HpyovTo Kal Tay dANwv Trav 
. 3 f “ ‘Sh. 3 n~ 3 a x f 
mept avrov, Aevxiy de éoOnru épopowy Kui ypuoia. 
19 : . s n~ 
Bekker, Anecdota Graeea, i, 4.46, 8. v. ‘Appndopety : 
i] 
Tégoupes peév €xetpotovovvTe Tay etyevov, Sve 8 expivoerto, at TiwWeES HpXov 
“~ an Pay 4 ~ ~ , Ly ~) o~ 
THS UPAs Tov mewAov Kat Tov dAAwY Tey wept abryV.  AcvKHY de eofATE 
> , 2 On Ud ¢ e X =“ 3 ’ 
€popovy, et d€ ypvota meprfevTo, iepa Tattu eyevevro, 


Pollux, xX, Tgl 


.*) ~hY +. € ld X 9 n f ‘ , ] e 2 ad 
egte O€ Kat €Aevy wAEKTOV ayyelov CTapTivov, Ta XerAy olotiver, Ev @ 
pepove lepk aopyta tots “HAevyhopios, i dé BovrAae kal dAXa Tay tepov 
n ” \ « , a 5S > ’ f ¢ ; 
OKEevoV, EGTL ey UpPagmaTa, KarETUL OC LOT PLAVOV, TPOTUVLOV, LT POV, 
7 € 9 ‘ mn € la ~ ih) s 
moduvuyov y €aOys THS tepecas THS Havdpacor, 
41 Athenaeus, iii, 80. p. Tig, a: 
Kparys 8 év 3 Arrinys AuAekrov, OapyypAov Kcadcirlae tov €« TIS GvyKo- 
“a “a ’ ” { + r " , % ~ 
pedis TpaToy yuvonevov dptov-—-Kat toy ZIHS* MITHN, ovy ewpaxe de ode 
: , a a , ‘ 
tov ANANTATON kadorpevor, os Tats appypopos yuretae, 
142 A he ae 
C, I. A., 1, $350 ° 
ALTOAAQNOX : EPO: 


"AroAAwvos K prov 


1 Aeschylus, Agamemnon, ro, ff: 
TOuoy TEP ELpuv, KaAa, 
dpomoe Aerrois purepov ACorvTwv, 
> 9 , ? 
Tavroy T a&ypovapwv piAroparTas 


Onpav dfprxdAauoe Tepmva, KTA, 


“ - : — ? ‘ Pa Tan : 

“ Ktymologicum Magnum, p. 377, 38, $8. Vv. Epoae : 
Ai év éape yervybeiaue: 7) ai dmadat Kat TeAeiws veal, meTaopLKas, cs 
"Apiordvixos év Xypetous. “Epon ydp éotw 7 dpocos. Kat Aiayvdos év 
3 la \ ’ ~ , ~ 4 , 
Ayapenvove (Vv. F41) Tovs oxupvous THv AcovTwy Opodors KEKAnKE, peTa- 
ppalwy rovro, - - 

43 Scholiast on Tjucian, Dialogi Meretriet, II, 1: 

Gerpodépw. éopty “EXAjvwy protipua Tepexovaea, 7a 6€ aira Kat oKippo- 


dépu Karcira, yyero 8& Kata rov pvdwdéorepov Adyov, tL, <LéTe > 
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dvOodoyousa ypragero y Képy ixd rot UXovrwvos, tore Kar éxeivov Tov 
, a2 f' ? so M Sa A ; cA “a s 
rérov KvBovAdeds tis cuBorns évenev bs Kal ovyxuteroOynoay TO yarpate 
7Hs Kopys: eis otv tipay tot EvBovAews purreicGar Tovs yxotpous els Tad 
xaopata THS Anpyrpos Kat THs Kopys. Ta dé carévta tov éuBrAyPevtov 
eis Ta peeyupa KaTH dvadepovaty dvTAnTpiat KuAovpEval yuvatkes KuBapevTATuL 
TpLov YREepav Kul KaTaBatvovow eis Ta ddvta Kal dveveyxacar emeTieaoww 
ert Tov Bwpove Gv vopilover tov AapBdavovtau Kat TO oTdOpw avyKaTa- 
Baddovta eddopiav eSev. A€yovue 6€ Kut Spaxovtas KaTw elvat TeEpi Ta 
Xdopara, ovs TA TOAAG THY BAyOevruv KarerGiav> d10 Kul KpoTov yiverOat, 
OmoTay avTA@ow al yuvulKes Kat OTay aroTWavrTa TaAW TA TAGT PUTO, EKELVU., 
e > , e , a ’ ‘ A ages NK 
iva dvayopyowo ot dpaxovres, ovs vopiCover ppoupovs Tov dditwv, Ta de 
3 ‘ ‘ 3 , ~ , sy ‘ 3 4 fd MN” ‘\ “~ 
GUTH Kal Appytopopiua KaAEiTAL Kal ayeTal Tov auTOV AGyoV ExXovTa TEpl TNS 
TOY KapToOV yeverews Kal THS THY dvOpwrev orepas, dvadhEpovrac dé 
KavradOa dppyta lepa €x oTéaros TOU GiTov KuTETKEvaTpeva, pipHnpaTa Spa- 
KovTwy Kal avdpeov oynpatov, AupPBavovor d5€ Kovov Oadrdrods dua Td 
woAvyovoy Tov mutot. ev addovrae b€ Kat eis Ta peyapa ovTUS KuADT MEV. 
wy ? -~ ¢ ‘ ~ € ¥ ” 4 > ‘ as ‘ Ud 3 
aduta éxéiva TE KaL xotpor, Os 70n Epapev, Kat avro. dua TO aoAUTOKOV Els 
civOnpa THS yevérews TOV KapTav Kut TOV dvOpwruy oloy xapiaTypUL Ti 
Anpytpt, ered) Tos Anuntpiovs kaprovs mupeyours €roinoey WEpov TO TOV 
> ¢ , c . > »” n e “ , c ’ e ows ’ 
avOpwruv yevos. 6 pev ovY avw THs EopTIs AOyos 6 prvOiKds, 6 dE mpoKet- 
pevas Qucikos, Wecpoddpia be Karcitar, Kubdre Gexpohopos y Anpytnp 
rd “ ’ ” ) 3 a A a ‘ , 

Karovomaceras Titra vopous ATO expos, KaP’ os THY Tpodyy mopilerOal Te 
Kat katepyaler Ont dvOpwrous Seov, 

“Clemens Alexandrinus, Protrepticus, ti, 17 : 

Tuurnv tyv pvOodvyiay at yuvuixes mwoxiAws Kata woAdw éopracovary, 
Mexpopopia, Xetpopopu, “Appndopia, wodvtporws tiv Peppeparrys 
ExTpuywoovou dprayny. 

™ Pliny, Naturalis Historiae, xxviii, 77 and 78: 

Post haec nullus est modus. iam = primum abigi grandines 
turbinesque contra fulgura ipsa mense nudato; sic averti vio- 
lentiam cael, in uavigando quidem tempestates etiam sine 
Menstritis. ex ipsis vero mensibus, moustrificis alias, ut suo loco 
indicavimus, dira et tufanda vaticinantur, e quibus dixisse non 
pudeat, si in defectus lunae solisve congruat vis illa, inremedia- 
bilem ficri, non segnius et in silente luna, coitusque tum maribus 
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exitiales esse atque pestiferos, purpuram quoque eo tempore ab 
iis pollui; tanto vim esse maiorem. quocumque autem alio 
menstruo st nudatac segetem ambiant, urucas et vermiculos 
scarabaeosque ac noxia alia decidere Metrodorus Seepsius in 
Cappadocia inventum prodit ob multitudinem cantharidum, ire 
ergo per media arya retectis super clunes vestibus. alibi serva- 
tur, ut nudis pedibus eant capillo ctnetuque dissoluto. 

™ Pliny, Naturalis Historiae, xvii, 266: 

Multi et has et talpas amureas necant, contraque urucas et, ne 
mala putrescant, lacerti viridis felle tangi cacumina iubent, pri- 
vatim) autem contra urticas ambiri arbores sinzulas a mutiere 
iucitati mensis, nudis pedibus, recineta, 

' Aelian, de Natura Animalium, vi, 36: 

At xdprat (caterpillars) émuvepurrae ta Adyava, Taya Se Kul SeachBed- 
povaotyv aura, aTroAAurrat de MUTUL, yer" TiHV ETtpLyViOV Kudapow Ka Oatpo- 
pevy ef SteAGae peony Tav Auyarwy, 

™ Columella, de Cultu Hortorum, x, 357-362 : 

At st nulla valet medicina repellere pestem, 
Dardaniae vemant artes, nudataque plantas 
Femina, quae rusts tum demum operata tiventae 
Legibus, obscaeno manat pudthbunda cruore, 

Sed resoluta sinus, resoluto maesta captllo, 

Ter circum areolas, et saepem ducitur horti. 

Columella, xi, 3, 64: 

Sed Democritus tm eo libro, qui Graece inseribitur wept dvre- 
ma0ov, affirmat, has tpsas bestiolas enecari, si mulier, quae in 
menstruis est, solutis crintbus et nudo pede unamyguamgue aream 
ter circumeat: post hoe enim decidere omnes vermiculos, et ita 
emori, 

™ Palladius, de re rustica, 1, 35, 3: 

Aliqut mulierem menstruantem, uusquam = cinctam, solutis 
eapillis, nudis pedibus contra erucas et cetera hortum faciunt 
circumire. 

™ Pausanias, 1, 27, {: 

Keira: 5¢ é€v rw vae rs Uodsados “Epuyqs EvAov, Kexpuros etva Aeyd- 


pevov dvaOypua, Urs KAadwv pupoivys od GivoTToY. 
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'* Harpocr. s. v. értBouov : 

Piroxopos ev Sevtépw pyciv ovrws: "Fay d€ tis ty ‘AOnva Bin Body, 
dvayxatov eort xat tH Tlavdwpa (Bekk. Tavdpoow) Ovev ev (pera Bods), 
kat éxareiro TO Gia ériBorov. 

'™ Photius and Suidas, s. v. mporovtor : 

€ td g& e@€ er 3 4 ? é ‘ 3 \ gua € s ad , 

ipariovoy 0% tépe dudrevvuras émiTtiMeTae S€ dwod THS iepetas TH oaT- 
rovri: mporovoy 8 éxAHOn, Ste mpuity Udvdpooos (var. read. Mavdupa) 
pera TOV ddeAPav KuTrerkevace Tois dvOpwros THY ék THY épiwy eaOnTU., 

Hesychius, s. v. mporonor : 

Upucpa, also a gloss between mpoyovetoar and mpdyovor says: 

- ~”~ 2? ig e , ” wh) e€ f - a 32 
mpoywviuy? Tav yropyevwy y Aces. Eote d€ Vphacputioy TrorktAov, O em 
s € A 4 € 3 ~ 
Kadvpapevos 6 payerpos Ove, as év AupucKke, 
1d 8 ! + +e = . 
MSs De shay 322. | es 
nm r “A > A “~ r aA \ ~ N , 

TOY KLOVWY TOY él TOU TuLYOU TOU mpos Tod ITavdpouetov. cf. also II. 
63 and 7u, 

166 4 a cance : ‘ 

C. 1. A. iv, ip. si: 

oN \ ‘ a or is s 3 s 

émt TO[p mplos tod Mavdpocetou aieror. 

"tT Dionysius Halicarnassensis, de Dinarcho 3; Philochorus, fr. 
146: 

Kuwy eis tov 77s Modwdos vewy eicreAOoduu wat dtou eis Td Uavdpdcaor, 
éri tov Bwpov dvaBaiou tot “Epxeiov Avs tov tao ty eAala Karéxeto. 
matpiov 8 esti rots “A@yvuios, Kiva pt) dvaBaivew eis dxpomodw, 

Tht ), ae <r 4 ; >= a 

Pausantas, 1, 27, 3: 

To vag d€ rHs ‘AOnvas Mavdpdcou vas ovvexys eure Kat €ore Lavdpocos 
és THY mapakatabyKyy dvaitios tov ddeAdoOy povy. 

PC. Avg ase 

fvouv d€ Kat Ta SvdAc [a] «[at exa]AAEpyouv, dulotws S€ Kali ra 
éLirytypur év dxpororXe ty Te AOnva ty Modcads cai ty Kovp[orpo] ow 
kai TH Lavdpoo[w xa]t éxaddArépyoav, 

 Scholion in Aristophanis Lysistratam 439 : 
ex 77S Lavdpdcov 6€ Kat 7 “AOyva [avdpocos xaXeirat. 

'! Pausamias, 1X, 35, 2: 
Tipa@oe yap €x madaov kal "A@nvaio: Xdpitas Aiéw xat “Hyeuovyy. rd 


yap THs Kapmrots éorw ob Xdpitos dAAG “Opas dvopa: ty dé érépa Tov 
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‘Opay vepovoty ouod rq Uavdpdow rimas of “APyvator, @arrAw riyv Gedy 
dvoualovres. 
® [Plutarch], Decem Oratorum Vitae, p. 839 b. (Isoerates. ) : 
dvaxettat yap €v dxporoAa xaAxorts év 77 odutpicrpa tov "Appyddpwv 
, ” - »” € tT 7 
KeAyTiCwy ert mals wy, ws Elmov TIES, 


 Apollodorus, lif, 14, 0 5. p 
pera O€ Totroy Hee “A@yva, Kai romoupern THs Katadrwens Kexpora 


paptupa epirevaey eAauy, q vey ev TY Lavdpooew delKyvrae, 
164 5,57 Nash ag ae oie ; . 
Ovid, Metamor., 11, 737-30: 
Pars secreta domus ebore et testudine cultos 
Tres habuit thalamos, quortuin tu, Pandrose, dextrium, 
Aglaurus laeviin, medium possederat Herse. 
™ Plutarch, Quaestiones Couviviales, G59 bh: 
dpouoPor(e yap Tais muroeAjvos juiAtota dat yKOMEOS, OF TOV KAO 
? ‘ € A ? , ‘ Q ¢ »°¢ J ‘ r 
AXkpav 6 peAorotos aiviTToperos THY Opocay depos Gvyatepa Kat vedvys, 
‘ola (dyot) Avos Ovyatnp epou tpehe Kat dus weNavas.’ 
F s ral ‘\ ~ s ~ Ww e ‘N »” 
ovTo mavraxobey pupTupedra TO THs TeAryS POS dyay vypavtixyy éxov 
Kal PAOAGKTURYY OUVOULY, 
™ Suidas, s. v. Koupotpogos Vy: 
ruity d€ Giout hase 1d mp@tov “EpiyGovov év “AxpordAe, kat Bapov 
idpvcugGu, yap drodidavra TH Vy TOv tpopecwr. 
 Hesvchius, s. v. AyAaupides : 
Moipac (MS. pupac) map “A@nvacoes. 
* Hesychius, s. ve WAvyrajpu : 
éoptn “AOnvyow, Av ext ty AyvomiAou tis Kexporos Ouyurpos Tuan 
pty AOjvyow, § 7 Ay p yaTpos TyAy 
ayovgwy, 
” Photius, Lexicon, s. v. Tava@yvace ; 
"AG ? ; € ‘ 2 A “. e Q ) , re 5 ’ ; ~ SY ~ 
yHvytw €opTy €rt TH VIO OnoEens yevomerw CvvackiTpa, TAO TOV 
"EptyPoviov tot Hoatstou kat ys. 
"" Suidas, s. v. xuAxeta : 
éopty A@nvyo, atwes AOjvau xarovow . . . . votepoy b€ bd povwy 
oe. n n 4 € "H > Roa "A -” X ‘ 2 , 
nyeTo Tay TexeTav, 6766 “Hoausros év ty Artixy yadnov eipydouro, 


Cor. O€ evn Kat vea TOU Ifuvaveyrdvos: ev 7 Kat tépert peta Tov dppnddpm 
éori b€ évy Kai vea tou I LOVOS 7 peat pb ippnpopuv 
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rov wémAov dudlovrar . . . . Bavddynpos- dé pyorw otk "AOyva dyerOar tiv 
éopryv, GAN’ “Hduiorw. 

™ Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, i, 239: 

Seaxvopopia yap éote TO pepe Seirva rais Kéxporos Ouyarpaow “Epoy 
cat Ilavdpdcw kai 'AypavAw. édéepero 5& rodvTeADs KaTa Twa puoTiKoV 


ld Q “~ > FF. e , , LY ” 
AOyov, Kat TOVTO Erotovy ot TOAAG: tAoTisLas yap ELXETO, 


“| od 
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